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Wuote Numser, 


TOPICS OF THE DAY 


TRYING TO BREAK TAMMANY’S GRIP 


:% HE municipal campaign in New York City interests the whole 

country, remarks 7he News and Observer, of Raleigh, N. 
C., “because presidencies are often settled by city elections in 
New York.” But from the general trend of editorial comment it 
would seem that outside interest is really chiefly concerned with 
the question as to whether or not the greatest city in the United 
States cares to trust Tam- 
many any longer with her 
purse. “Itis difficult to rec- 
oncile the 





wretched gov- 
ernment of New York City 
with the claim that it is a 
civilized community,” ex- 
claims the Rochester Pos¢- 
Express (Rep.), which adds : 
“Have the people even lost 
the courage to vote against 
those who robthem?” The 
real issue in the campaign, 
says the Philadelphia /- 
guirer (Rep.), “is the con- 
tinuance in power of Tam- 
many Hall and its ruinous 
methods.” Discussing the 
case of New York City 
against its present govern- 
ment, the Hartford 77mes 
(Ind. Dem.) describes Tam- 
many as “an organized appe- 
mt tite rather than a political 
Coyprighted, 1809, by Pach Bros., New *¥ax- organization.” Whatever the 
justice or injustice of these 
charges, the following facts 
loom 











THE HOPE OF THE ANTI-TAMMANY 
FORCES. 

Mr. Otto T. Bannard, President of the 
New York Trust Company, is described 
as a public-spirited man of affairs with a 
record “as clean as a hound’s tooth.” 


large and _ insistent 
above all the varying phases 
The 
city is paying interest amounting to $50,000,000 a year on bonds 
almost equal to the national debt, while the budget for the com- 
ing year has been tentatively fixt at $180,000,000, or three times 
as much as the national budget just before the Civil War. 

“The real issue,” says the New York Journal of Commerce 
(Com.), “is not political ; it isan issue between capacity, efficiency, 
and honesty in the conduct of the municipal business, and the lack 
of these.” As an outcome of this view of the situation the open- 
ing of the campaign was preceded by a much-advertised movement 


of the local conflict: 


for a non-partizan fusion of all the anti-Tammany forces, which 
were to unite for a sound business administration of the city’s 
affairs. It soon developed, however, that these would-be allies 
lacked the cohesion necessary to enable them to “get together” 
on the question of candidates. This moved a cynical paragrapher 
of the Cleveland P/azx Dealer (Ind. Dem.) to predict that “ fusion 
in New York will be found wearing stripes, whiskers, and a long 
tail.” Others, however, are inclined to give the fusion-movement 
credit for the fact that both 
the Republican and the Dem- 
ocratic machines have put 





forward as their candidates 
é 


“seem 
really to represent fairly well 


for mayor men who 
in their persons,” as one 
writer remarks, “the cause 
of a sound business adminis- 
tration.” Thus the name of 
Mr. Otto T. Bannard on the 
Republican ticket moves the 
New York TZimes (Ind. 
Dem.) to exclaim: “If this 
is not an ideal nomination, 
we should like to know the 
reason why.” Mr. Bannard, 
it says, “has labored to ad- 
vance the welfare of the 
people of the crowded quar- 
ters by the opening of small 
parks, by the establishing of 
free baths and places of rec- 


reation, by the reform of 
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tenement-house abuses. and 
TAMMANY’S CANDIDATE 
“Justice William J. Gaynor,’’ says 
Alfred Henry Lewis, ‘‘ was born to kill 
_ bosses, aS a mongoose is born to kill 
snakes.”’ 


the increase of the number 
And 


in passing it describes his 


of school sittings.” 
nomination as “a most grati- 


fying outcome of the fusion movement.” At the same time 
‘Tammany has somewhat bewildered its foes by nominating Judge 
William J. Gaynor, a man who has won national fame by his work 
in breaking up rings within the Democratic party, and whose can- 
didacy had already been indorsed by a section of the anti-Tam- 
many forces. The New York Press (Rep.) explains this move on 
the part of “Boss” Murphy on the theory that he was compelled 
to concede the mayoralty to the reform element in order to “save 


” 


his own hide in the matter of other offices.” “Murphy knows as 


well as anybody,” adds the same paper, “that it would be idiotic 
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for him or for any part of his machine to hope for anything from 
Gaynor.” To quote further praise from this Republican organ: 


“The placing of Judge Gaynor at the head of the Murphy ticket 
will leave him as surely and strongly on the side of the public and 
against machine practises as if he were nominated by the Republi- 
can-Fusion elements, with a tvpical Tammany man on the Murphy 
ticket instead of the Brooklyn judge. Since Gaynor, on any 
ticket, would get the votes to elect him, and since Gaynor, elected 
ona Tammany ticket, a Republican ticket, or any other ticket, 
would be mayor only for the public, everybody but the bosses is 
to be congratulated on what is in prospect for the city, so far as 
concerns not only the head of the municipal government but the 
general administration. ...... 

“The man who really intends to be the sort of mayor New York 
always ought to have and who knows how to go about his work 
will never have much difficulty in holding members of the Board 
of Estimate to their proper duty. He may have to bring the pub- 
lic down upon their ears. He may have to take their cases before 
the Governor or the legislature of the State. He may have to 
start them ona journey whose end will lie in the shadow of prison. 
But he will be able to handle them, just as he will be able to 
handle his police commissioner.” 


“It isa giant’s task,” asserts the Brooklyn C7¢7zen (Dem.), “to 
rescue the city from the clutches of the leeches that have fattened 
on her for forty years, and only an intellectual and morally 
Judge Gaynor’s candi- 
dacy, adds the same paper, “is synonymous with the dawn of a 
The New York World (Ind. 
Dem.) explains to its readers that “there is a vast difference be- 


courageous giant like Gaynor can do it.” 
new era in municipal. politics.” 


tween voting for a candidate on the Tammany ticket and voting 
for Tammany Hall.” “Yet we can not get away from the fact,” 
comments 7hke Evening Post (Ind.), “that he who accepts a Tam- 
many nomination from its sachems is from that moment under 
bonds to them.” His owncontinued declarations of independence 
it characterizes as assurances that he “will retain absolute control 
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IN THE PARADE. 
Suggestion for a campaign float. 


Mayer in the New York Times. 


of his own head while he puts it in the tiger’s mouth.” Zhe Glcde 
(Rep.) remarks that “with control over the Board of Estimate, the 
Board of Aldermen, and the borough governments, Tammany 
gladly and eagerly takes the chance of reducing the mayor to 
futility should he be disposed to pander to public sentiment.” 
District-Attorney Jerome, in a published statement attacking the 
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Tammany leaders, describes their candidate as “a political char- 
latan . . . whose erratic ability is tinged with a morbidness which 
is almost akin to mental unsoundness.” 

Newspaper comment on the Tammany side is pretty scarce, but 
perhaps we can do no better than to let the candidate speak for 
himself. He says, in a public statement: 

“T have not asked for a nomination, and it comes to me without 
even a suggestion of any pledge, understanding, or condition what- 

















SHADE OF Hupson.-—‘ Did we plant that?” 


May inthe Detroit Journal. 


ever. I know the people of New York and they know me. I feel 
that I do not need to say a word to them. They know that the 
hour has struck. They know that inthe slow ripening of time, by 
the work of our churches and of our schools and colleges of all 
kinds and of all of our influences for good especially upon our 
children as they have grown up, we have reached the end of an old 
and the beginning of a new era in the government of this great 
city, which should be an object-lesson for good, instead of a bad 
example to the cities of the nation. 

“Unlawful and annoying interference, oppression, lawless force 
and violence, lawless arrests and imprisonments without any 
charge of criminal offense, lawless trespasses, and extortions, dis- 
honesty and corruption, are doomed in the government of the City 
or New-York... 0... 

“The vice of arbitrary power is a greater menace to our blest 
system of free government and more to be dreaded than are all the 
other vices combined. All of the other vices follow in its wake, 
and especially the detestable vices of official extortion and black- 
mail. The good man in office who is tempted to exercise arbitrary 
power should always remember that he is setting an example 
which will be followed by his bad successor. Likewise are the 
slanderers and knockers against the city’s morals, fame, and finan- 
cial condition and credit, to be now made to shut up. 

“There is not a more decorous and orderly city in the world, as 
every one who has traveled knows, nor one whose bonds and cove- 
nants are more safe and sound; and yet a few sensationalists and 
scatter-brained persons in and out of office, some of them in that 
most unhappy of all conditions, namely, not quite mad enough for 
Bedlam and yet not quite sane enough to be at large, have with 
the aid of a few reckless newspapers spread a notion abroad 
throughout this country and Europe that we are debauched by 
vice and financially bankrupt. 

“And I say unto the splendid and unselfish public virtue, intel- 
ligence, and integrity of the city, without regard to national party 
names or politics, which I so well know and which has worked so 
long without break or falter to destroy and prevent official wrong- 
doing and to lift government up and make it intelligent and decent ; 
I say unto you all that after the first of January next we fight on 
the inside, and not from the outside, as we have so long done.” 


Wide differences of opinion are exprest about. the fighting- 
strength that can be rallied around Mr. Bannard’s candidacy. 
The harshest criticisms thus far directed against him are to the 
effect that the public has had little opportunity to form any im- 
pression of his personality, and that his presidency of a big trust 
company might be made a stumbling-block to his campaign by 
suggesting Wall-Street affiliations. 


When his candidacy was 
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announced President Taft hastened to testify, on the strength of a 
thirty years’ friendship, to Mr. Bannard’s “patriotism, his great 
administrative ability, and his broad-minded common sense, 
coupled with the highest governmental ideas.” The only public 
office he has ever held is membership in the Board of Education. 
Altho a man of large affairs and extensive philanthropies, he has 
always, as one writer expresses it, “side-stept publicity.” Pre- 
dicting that the budget debate will be Exhibit A in the campaign, 
The Times asserts that Mr. Bannard “can show how to make one 
According to Zhe 77ri- 
dune (Rep.), “it would be impossible to find a man better quali- 
fied as the city’s administrative head and the presiding officer of 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment to put an end to the 
blundering finance which has hitherto been characteristic of the 
city.” “Economy and lower taxes will be the slogan of my cam- 
paign,” said Mr. Bannard to a Wor/d representative, and he 
promised “some charges that will be hard to disprove” as to where 
the people’s money has gone at the rate of $500,000 aday. In Zhe 
Times he is quoted as saying, when questioned as to the obstacles 
in the way of any movement to overthrow Tammany : 


doilar do the work of two.as now spent.” 


“One great difficulty is the number of voters who do not own 
property. They do not see that rents will advance in the same 
ratio as taxes, and that really they have to help pay the taxes, tho 
indirectly. For that reason they do not realize how the increase 
affects them, inclining to lay the raise in rents to the rapacity of 
landlords and not realizing that this class is simply meeting its 
increased taxes.” char 


On this point Ze Globe remarks that “such administrations as 
Tammany has given, and as it wants to give again, would have 
little chance of being established if the man who earns $3 to $4a 
day realized, and his wife realized, that a quarter of his income 
was taken by the tax-gatherer.”* Says Zhe Wall Street Journal 
(Fin.): 

“Every loaf of bread, every mouthful of food, every article of 
clothing pays toll to the syndicate of bungling incompetence and 
theft which exploits this city. The worker pays in his rent, and 
he pays in the rent of the storekeeper he deals with. Tammany 
collects its nickel, its dime, its quarter if possible, from every poor 
dollar earned by the worker in New York. The holder of city 
bonds well might welcome a change of administration ; but it is 
the man with nothing above his earnings but his vote who has the 
real interest in securing one.” 
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In his speech of acceptance Mr. Bannard says in part : 


“T shall endeavor to obtain the just equivalent for every dollar 
of the public money expended, whether in land, materials, sup- 
plies, or wages, and whether the wages be of*the head of depart- 
ments or of eight-hour laborers. 

“Public improvements must be solely for the public good. You 
may take it for granted that in whatever departments theft, waste, 
and incompetency now prevail under Tammany rule, there will be 
speedily substituted honesty, efficiency, and- economy. This 
should release funds applicable to the preservation of health and 
life, the education of the children, and the transportation of the 
people to all parts of this great city. The housing of the poorer 
of us, the abolition of congestion, the driving-out of that white 
plague—tuberculosis—should be our very first and uppermost con- 
sideration. Such causes of poverty furnish no proper subject for 
economy. The education of the young is the foundation of the 
Republic ; and every minute saved in conveying our people to and 
from their employment adds a minute to their recreation, their 
health, their longevity, and their happiness at home. ...... 

“T believe that personal liberty is private property, but trespass- 
ing on the rights of others in the name of personal liberty is law- 
lessness.” 


Turning again to the puzzle presented by Tammany’s nomina- 
tion of Judge Gaynor, we read in Zhe Globe (Rep.): 


“Is it possible that an electorate that twice has shown that it 
understands what is implied when Tammany nominates a profest 
Independent will be deceived when the worn trick is tried a third 
time ? 


“Judge Gaynor is fond of quoting Scripture. He is thus 
familiar with the passage that declares that a man can not serve 
both God and mammon. Here is'a double réle that many have 
attempted, and yet in it no man has succeeded. ...... 

“The disagreeable impression caused’ by the circumstances of 
the Gaynor nomination is deepened by the proclamation with 
which the candidate accepts. The language is that of fanaticism, 
and there is. incoherent assertion of great personal virtue. But 
there is more than morbid flatulence and lack of mental poise in the 
statement. Looked at more closely, it will be seen that the greater 
part of the utterance brings tidings of great joy to Tammany. The 
doctrine on which the judge lays his chief emphasis is that he will 
not tolerate interferences with ‘personal liberty ’—that when men 
are accused of offenses strict must be the proof against them be- 
fore they are proceeded against. This is a'doctrine for which 
every gambler, every keeper of a bawdyhouse, every illegal liquor- 
seller, every blackmailer, tout, and confidence man will rally.” 








A M.Gipceeees 











From ‘*Puck.” Copyrighted, 1909. By Permission. 
A COLDNESS BETWEEN THEM. 
Glackens in Puck. 














GETTING THERE WITH BOTH FEET. 
_ Harding in the Brooklyn Eagie, 


POLAR POLEMICS. 
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LEADING THE PARADE, 


whom man 
the great celebration. 
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NOT A CASE FOR THE FIRE 
DEPARTMENT. 

The illumination of the Metropol- 
itan tower. 








Mayor McClellan and Herman Ridder 
consider the moving spirit o’ 





DID YOU HAVE ANY FRIENDS IN THIS CROWD? 
The sidewalks were too small to hold the people. 
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THE PLAZA HOTEL AT NIGHT. 


Scene on Fifth Avenue after the military parade 








MR. TAF T’S HAND IN THE PINCHOT FRAY 
AST week President Taft allayed popular curiosity on two 
points over which it has been much concerned of late— 
namely, his attitude toward Gifford Pinchot in particular and to- 
ward the Roosevelt policy of conservation in general. Ever since 
the President’s letter vindicating Secretary Ballinger, there have 
been persistent rumors that Chief Forester Pinchot would resign. 
These rumors are now set at rest by official assurance that patting 
Mr. Ballinger on the head was not to be interpreted as a prelude 
to chastising Mr. Pinchot. Many editorial and political observers, 
however, are still convinced that the so-called Ballinger-Pinchot 
controversy is yet smoldering and will be fanned into a flame if 
not a conflagration during the next session of Congress. But in 
defining his attitude toward the conservation of our national re- 
sources the President, after reminding his hearers that the reali- 
zation of his wishes depended upon the consent of Congress, out- 
lined a policy which, according to the New York American (Ind.), 
amounts to “a new national policy of public ownership.” Speak- 
ing in Spokane, where he was introduced by Governor Hay with 


GLIMPSES OF THE HUDSON-FULTON 


the words “we like Taft because Roosevelt liked him,” he said in 
part: 


“The National forests, as reserved by éxecutive order, contain 
about 167,000,000 acres of land in the United States proper. All 
of this land is now under the direct control of the Forestry Bureau, 
and is being preserved from fire and from other destruction, and is 
being treated in accordance with the best modern methods of treat- 
ing forests under the supervision of Mr. Pinchot, the chief forester, 
and the head of the Bureau of Forestry in the Department of 
Agricuitare: 65.66% 

“I don’t stop to discuss at length the forestry question. The 
wonderful progress made by Mr. Pinchot, with the earnest sup- 
port of Mr. Roosevelt and Secretary Wilson, at times has met the 
denunciation of persons in this Western country on the ground 
that property was being taken which Congress intended for indi- 
viduals and was being withheld from them. But I think general 
opposition to Mr. Pinchot’s plans has disappeared and that the 
great body of the American people recognizes the benefit of the 
reform in reference to forestry, and greatly regrets that it was not 
begun years before.” 


To facilitate the work of reclaiming arid lands he recommended 
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THE OLD WAR CRAFT AND THE NEW. 
Baldwin's airship flying over the Drake. 


Copyrighted, 1909, by ‘‘ The Pictorial News Co.” 
MORE PROFESSIONAL JEALOUSY. 
The Half-Moon Ramming the Clermon?. 








A BIT OF LOCAL COLOR. 


Reviewing the Parade. 





BEAUTY SPOT OF THE CELEBRATION. 
The Court of Honor. 


Wie 5s 2 
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MISS LIBERTY S LATEST VISITOR 


Wilbur Wright taking a look around. 








POMP AND PAGEANTRY. 

an issue of bonds tothe amount of $10,000,000 or more, “to- be re- 
deemed from the money paid into the reclamation funds after the 
completion of the projects.” With some thirty such projects al- 
ready under way the Reclamation Bureau is embarrassed by the 
discovery that its present working fund has already been strained 
beyond its limit of elasticity. 

In regard to the oil, coal, and phosphate lands in the public do- 
main, which also have an agricultural value, he recommends a 
separate disposition of the surface of the land and its mineral de- 
posits. He would either lease the right to take out these deposits, 
or else sell the deposits outright, but without the land. 
clusion he said: 


In con- 


“There has been a good deal of discussion in the newspapers as 
to the attitude of the present Administration toward the general 
policy of the conservation of resources and some very unfair 
and altogether unfounded inferences have been drawn. The 
truth is that my Administration is pledged to follow out the poli- 
cies of Mr. Roosevelt in this regard, and while that pledge does 
not involve me in any obligation to carry them out unless Con- 
gress gives full authority to do so, it does require that I take 


every step and exert every legitimate influence upon Congress to 
enact legislation which shall best subserve the purposes indicated. 

“T hope nothing will prevent our taking the further steps needed 
when Congress meets. 

“Secretary Ballinger of the Interior Department, upon whom 
will fall the duty of executing the new provisions of the law, is in 
entire accord with me as to the necessity for promoting in every 
legitimate way the conservation of the resources which I have 
named, and he can be counted upon to use the great influence 
which he must have as Secretary of the Interior to this proper end. 

“Indeed, it will be found that in his reports as Commissioner of 
the General Land Office he brought these matters to the attention 
of Congress and urged the adoption of a Federal policy along the 
lines I have indicated.” 


According to the Philadelphia Pvess (Rep.) Mr. Taft’s proposals 
in this speech go further than those of any previous President. 
Says the New York American, in an editorial from which we have 
already quoted: 

“This remarkable speech at Spokane —regarded from the view- 


point of our general politico-economic evolution—will be mem- 
orable for its responsible enunciation of the principle that private 
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corporations should not be permitted to ‘own’ public utilities 
—in the old sense of the word. 

“It will be memorable also for its clear definition of the idea 
that the public treasury should derive a constant revenue from the 
public-service organizations. ...... 

“Thus, if Mr. Taft is to have his excellent way, the Federal 
Government will run in advance of the cities in the development 
of a sound policy of public ownership.” 


In a letter to Mr. Pinchot, written at the same time as the 
famous letter to Secretary Ballinger, but only now made public, 
the President said in part: 


“J wish you to know that I have the utmost confidence in your 
conscientious desire to serve the Government and the public, in 
the intensity of your purpose to achieve success in the matter of 
conservation of natural resources, and in the immense value of 
what you have done and propose to do with reference to forestry 
and kindred methods of conservation; and that I am thoroughly 
in sympathy with all of these policies, and propose to do every- 
thirg I can to maintain them, insisting only that the action for 
which I become responsible, or for which my Administration be- 
comes responsible, shall be within the law. 

“JT should consider it one of the greatest losses that my Admin- 
istration could sustain if you were to leave it, and I sincerely hope 
you will not think my action in writing the inclosed letter to Sec- 
retary Ballinger is reason for your taking a step of this 
character.” 


Many papers hasten to express their joy that the Ballinger- 
Pinchot matter is thus tactfully disposed of, and that peace once 


more reigns in the President’s official family. 
are able to see the the situation in this light. 


Not all, however, 
Thus the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press (Rep.) thinks that the President’s course has only 
complicated the conservation question, since “it is hardly con- 
ceivable that both officials are right.” The Philadelphia Public 
Ledger (Ind.) is inclined to think that the only real conflict was 
one between enthusiasm and law. Other papers, however, still 
insist that the trouble lies much deeper. “It is very generally be- 
lieved,” remarks the Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.) “that the 
fight is between the people of ‘the United States and a few enter- 
prising persons, firms and trusts, that desire to enjoy the freedom 
to operate where the Americans of this and future generations have 
interests.” The same paper goes on to say: 


“The President has given Mr. Ballinger a clean bill of health. 
But since the President gives a bill of health to the Payne Tariff 
Law, which he admits was in part written at the demands of spe- 
cial interests, the public has a right to judge of Mr. Ballinger 
without considering the President’s indorsement of his course as 
a final settlement of the question of his fitness for the office of 
Secretary of the Interior. 

“Public sentiment as to the quality of Mr. Pinchot’s work, and 
his motives as a public servant, has not been divided along party 
lines. As Dr. Wiley, of the Chemistry Bureau of the Department 
of Agriculture, has acted in the interests of the people and against 
the interests of dishonest enterprise seeking to take advantage of 
the public, Mr. Pinchot has beenalert in the interests of the whole 
country, and has fought enterprises seeking special privileges at 
the expense of the United States. 

“Mr. Pinchot represented what was best in the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration. There exists a wide-spread fear that Mr. Ballinger 
represents the worst in the present Administration, which is now 
officially upon record as regarding the conservation of party soli- 
darity the chief end of Presidents.” 


Mr. Pinchot has made the following statement since Mr. Taft’s 
indorsement of him was made public: 


“T shall not resign, but shall remain in the Government service. 
I shall give my best efforts in the future, as in the past, to pro- 
mote the conservation and development of our forests, waters, 
lands, and minerals, and to defend the conservation policies when- 
ever the need arises. I especially shall continue to advocate the 
control of water-power monopoly in the public interest and the 
use of our institutions, laws, and natural resources for the benefit 
of the plain people. I believe in equality of opportunity and the 


Roosevelt policies, and I propose to stand for them as long as | 
have the strength to stand for anything.” 
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He is elsewhere quoted as saying: “It is a mystery to me why 
this is called the Pinchot-Ballinger fight. I have no fight.” This 


moves the Sioux City 77zbune (Ind.) to remark: 


“Personally Mr. Pinchot may have no fight on his hands, but 
there is a fight on between the spirit and purposes which Mr. 
Pinchot represents and those which Ballinger stands for. It be- 
gan when Ballinger was commissioner of the land office and 


caused his resignation because of his hostility to the Roosevelt 
conservation policies. It was renewed the moment Mr. Taft 
took Ballinger into his Cabinet with full knowledge of his record 
and predisposition.” 


DISFRANCHISEMENT IN MARYLAND 


ITTLE opposition has hitherto been made to the Southern 
movement for depriving the negro of the ballot, but the 
threat is being made that if Maryland adopts a disfranchising 
measure at its November election, as is contemplated, the friends 
of the negro will carry the matter to the Supreme Court, where an 
adverse decision might overthrow all similar laws already adopted. 
Why should Maryland insist on having the dubious “grandfather 
clause,” when it “may mean that the whole question of Southern 
suffrage laws may be dragged into the courts,” asks the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch (Dem.). And while the South is thus objecting 
for fear its franchise laws are in danger, the Republicans of the 
North are objecting for another reason. Maryland has gone 
Republican several times in recent years, and the Republicans 
fear that if the black voters are disfranchised, the State will be 
put permanently into the Democratic column. The New York 
Tribune (Rep.) comes out with a long editorial against the scheme, 
and the President has taken the unprecedented course of denoun- 
cing it as “vicious,” and a “gross injustice and a violation of the 
spirit of the Fifteenth Amendment” which “ought to be voted 
down by every one, whether Democrat or Republican, who is in 
favor of a square deal.” Several years ago a similar constitutional 
amendment was defeated in Maryland. 

The Maryland franchise amendment provides that a voter or 
his wife must have paid taxes on $500 worth of property for two 
years, or he must be able to write down his name, age, place of 
birth, residence, and occupation for the preceding two years, the 
names of his employers during the same period, when and where 
he last voted, the name of the President of the United States, of 
a justice of the Supreme Court, of the governor of his own State, 
and of a judge of its highest court, and of the mayor of the city 
or of one of the county commissioners. By the “grandfather 
clause” a man may vote without the property or educational 
qualifications if he swears that he was entitled to vote on or before 
January 1, 1869, or that he has become a naturalized citizen between 
that date and the adoption of the amendment, or that he is a de- 
scendant of any such native or naturalized citizen. These pro- 
visions are expected to exclude the bulk of the negro vote without 
excluding any white voter. 

The Republican papers, such as the Baltimore American, argue 
that the Democratic “bosses” are pushing the amendment, not to 
save the State from negro domination, but to make sure of their 
own domination, which is now threatened every time the independ- 
ent Democrats become dissatisfied and vote with the Republi- 
cans. Maryland has less than 20 per cent. of negro population, as 
compared with 45 per cent. in Alabama, 46 in Georgia, 47 in 
Louisiana, and 58 in Mississippi and South Carolina, so that the 
negro “problem” in its politics is less pressing. Mr. Charles H. 
Torsch says in the course of a strong article printed in the adver- 
tising-columns of the Baltimore Suz (Dem.): 


“Look at it from any standpoint we will, we are forced to the 
conclusion that the underlying motive of the Ring, in its appeal to 
race-hatred and its pretended horror of ignorant black men, zs 
simply to destroy the power of the votes of Independent Demo- 


They are heartily sick of catering to the better element. 


cratls. 
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TOWN OF PORTAL AT THE GUNNISON RIVER END OF THE TUNNEL, 
This unique town is at the bottom of a canyon 2,500 feet deep. 


They never had anything but unexprest contempt for such men as 
Hayes, McLane, Mahool, Warfield, Numsen. They simply en- 
dured them, waiting for the day to come when they could cast 
aside the penitential garb and boldly make their own nominations. 
With 50,000 colored votes destroyed, what avail would be the 
votes of 20,000 independent Democrats? 

“Does anyone suppose the Ring would be moving heaven and 
earth to carry the amendment if this were not true? Would they 
send for Southern fire-eaters to inflame our people with race-hatred 
without any deep-seated motive? They do not need the amend- 
ment to win the election. It is only necessary to nominate good 
men, and they can always win, as has been the case for the past 
ten years. But there is just the rub; they are no longer satisfied 
with electing good men. They want the spoils, the graft; they 
can not afford to remain in politics merely for glory. Let me say 
that Iam charitable enough to concede that in their hearts they 
have no feeling against the poor negroes, It is all sham and pre- 
tense, merely assumed, so as to inflame the prejudices of men 
against the race and secure their votes forthe amendment. There 
can be no escape from the conclusion that, if successful, they 
would unhesitatingly destroy all the civic advance we have made 
in the last fourteen years.” 


In its editorial columns, however, 7e Sum advocates the amend- 
ment with equal vigor. In defense of the “grandfather clause,” 
which confers the right of franchise by inheritance, it says that the 
men in this class of voters “are the descendants of the men who 
founded the Republic, who inherit, as it were, the right of suffrage 
along witn the heritage of glory and greatness which has come 
down to them from these ancestors as a part of their political 


birthright.” Another discrimination is thus defended : 


“Why, it is asked, should the illiterate negro be disfranchised, 
while the illiterate white man is permitted to vote without any such 
test of his intelligence? It is surely not a sound argument to say 
that no undesirable voters should be disfranchised because all can 
not be disfranchised. There are perhaps 30,000 or 40,000 negro 
voters in this State who are not sufficiently intelligent to vote with 
any degree of knowledge, and they all vote as one man, without 
any discrimination. The Republican candidate for governor 
starts the election, in fact, with 50,000 votes in the ballot-box. 
He can count on that many and he need not concern himself about 
them. Suppose there were thousands of illiterate whites who 
paid no taxes and who voted blindly together without any regard 
to the merits of the candidates or the policy of the party. Would 
not such a band be regarded asa public menace? But this has 
never happened. The illiterate white voters think for themselves 
and do not all think alike. There are, perhaps, as many of them 
in one party as inthe other. Moreover, the illiterate white voters 
are far superior, more intelligent, and more patriotic than the illit- 
erate negroes. They discuss political questions and are brought 
in contact with educated people and hear the discussions of edu- 
cated men. There is‘no public menace in the white illiterate vote, 
while there is a constant danger in the colored illiterate vote.” 


PRESIDENT TAFT OPENING THE FLOOD-GATES OF THE GUNNISON TUNNEL. 
The incident marks the successful completion of a most remarkable 
engineering feat. 


A TRIUMPH OF RECLAMATION 


HEN President Taft prest a golden bell on a silver plate in 
Montrose, Col., and opened the flood-gates of the Gunni- 
son Tunnel, he set in operation the greatest irrigation project ever 
undertaken by the United States Government. The Uncom- 
pahgre Valley in Western Colorado, comprizing 200,000 acres, 
has, according to the Salt Lake 777dune, “been noted for decades 
for the wonderful fertility of its soil, and for the fine flavor, size, 
and coloring of the fruit grown under the irrigation of the small 
stream which was found there; but that stream was entirely in- 
adequate for the irrigation of the great expanse of the valley.” 
Yet only a few miles away, on the other side of a narrow ridge 
of mountains, the waters of the Gunnison River were running to 
waste through a deep, unexplored canyon. About ten years ago 
people in Colorado began to ask the question: “Can not the Gun- 
nison River be made to water the Uncompahgre Valley ?” and 
after some preliminary surveys ordered by the State legislature, 
the United States Reclamation Service was induced to take the 
matter incharge. Twoengineers, A. L. Fellows and W. W. Tor- 
rence, explored the whole length of the Black Canyon of the Gun- 
nison and demonstrated the feasibility of turning the waters of 
the river into the thirsty valley beyond the mountains by means of 
a tunnel six miles long. Of the building of this tunnel a writer in 
Everybody's Magazine (October) says: 


“Out of the desert at Lujane rose a power plant, machine-shops 
and bunk and mess-houses, and from the Uncompahgre end a bat- 
tery of fifteen power drills were set to work munching into the 
rock. Atthe same time the Black Canyon itself was assaulted. 
Against a precipitous wall hung men and steam-drills in mid-air. 
The tremor and rumble of dynamite charges, followed by the 
clatter of tons of rock crashing into the abyss, drowned out the 
drone of the treacherous stream. Foot by foot, a wagon road, 
winding steeply upon itself, was hewn out of the solid rock. 
Where not even a goat could have found foothold, power-houses, 
machine-shops, and quarters for men were stuck like hornets’ 
nests against the side of the cliff. 

“West from the River Portal, and east from the Uncompahgre 
end, the gnawing of the tunnel . . . was begun. Through solid 
rock they bored, through quicksands that had to be timbered foot 
by foot. In the west end of the‘tunnel, the men tapped an under- 
ground stream charged with carbonic-acid gas, which doused them 
with a 100-gallon-a-minute soda-fountain and drove all hands 
helter-skelter toward daylight. 

“For ten years, working in three shifts, day and night, the en- 
gineers drove the gigantic bore, averaging a progress of 250 feet 
a month andremoving more than 5,000,000 two-horse wagon-loads 
of material. Then came a day when the men in the eastern head- 
ing could make out the pounding of the drills of the men in the 
western heading, and two weeks later came the final charge that 
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ripped through the separating wall of rock, while men leapt joy- 
ously from one heading into the other; for the Jong, dangerous, 
tedious work at last was done.” 


This six-mile tunnel, measuring 11 by 13 feet, lined with con- 
crete and cut through solid rock, has cost the Federal Govern- 


ment $3,000,000, and will carry 1,200 cubic feet of water per second. 
“The completion of the reclamation plant will absorb as much 


more,” says the New York Journal of Commerce, but “when the 
system of reservoirs and ditches is complete it will provide irriga- 


tion for 147,000 acres of land, of which 35,000 belongs to the Gov- 
ernment and will, it is said, be made worth $500 an acre for culti- 
vation.” The press unite in congratulating the Government on 


the successful completion of this work, which, according to the 


Detroit Journal, “while it does not compare in the immensity of 
its benefits with the irrigation works constructed by the British at 


Assouan, far exceeds that work in the engineering skill demanded.” 
The Journal also calls attention to the fact that not only have the 


engineers tamed this torrent “and made it flow gently through irri- 
gation ditches and canals to give life to the land, but they have 


also utilized its strength by compelling it to produce electricity 
which will supply power, heat, and light for the farmers who are 


to inhabit that immense stretch of desert, light and heat for their 
homes, and power to drive their machinery.” 


In his speech at Montrose the President referred to the attitude 
of the Administration toward national irrigation projects, saying : 


“Your chairman has referred to the paternalism of the Govern- 
ment and it has made me think of the exact power of the Consti- 
tution which authorized the United States Government to go into 
the business of carrying the water to your earth. hg 

“Perhaps it comes under the general welfare clause which has 
been made so much use of by either party when it wanted to do 
anything which was of doubtful power under any other clause. 
However that may be, we are in it and the great Gunnison Tunnel 
is built and this valley with the unpronounceable name is going to 
blossom like the rose.” 


The opening of this tunnel “marks a ‘new era in the history of 
irrigation,” according to the Butte Jzter Mountain, which sug- 
gests that with sufficient aid from the Government other desert 
sections in the West will also blossom like the same poetical flower. 

The St. Louis Repud/ic remarks upon the expense of such irri- 
gation works, which “looks almost prohibitive to the dweller in a 
country with a rainfall,” but justifies it by noting two “important 


We read: 


“The first of these is the manageableness of the whole process 
of growth under irrigation—the superior economy of time. Ina 
country with a natural rainfall cloudy days slow down growth and 
droughts greatly retard it. In asemi-arid country with irrigation, 
watering goes on under a blaze of sunlight ; conditions governing 
both light and moisture are the best possible during the whole 
period of growth. This increases the yield of land and makes 
agriculture as sure as any other process of manufacture. The fear 
of a ‘bad harvest’ is eliminated by the steady blaze of the desert 
sun and the constant presence of the ‘rain out of the ditch.’ 

“The second factor is the continuous land-renewal by irrigation. 
Nothing like the impoverishment of lands familiar to observers in 
regions depending ona rainfall is known in Egypt, where the same 
fields have been cultivated for more than 6,000 years, or in Lom- 
bardy, whose agricultural history extends over more than two and 
a half millenniums. The reason is not far to seek. Irrigable 
lands in arid regions are watered by streams that come from high 
mountains ; and this means, of course, that they flow over vast de- 
posits of eruptive rocks, rich in the constituents of the most fertile 
soils, where the conditions of slope and climate are such as to 
cause the most rapid disintegration. 

“This explains how such an important and expensive work as the 
big Colorado ditch is practicable. The Uncompahgre comes out 
of the Alpine fastnesses of the San Miguel and Courthouse ranges, 
where the waste of andesites, porphyries, and trachytes is worth 
more to the lands which it irrigates than the finest of artificial fer- 
tilizers. And so long as the mountains stand and the streams run 
this process of continuous renewal must go on.” 


factors in the problem.” 
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MORE CLASHING OF STATE AND FED- 
ERAL COURTS 


Rot# Alabama and Georgia, in their efforts to enforce their 
prohibition laws, have-recently experienced new and curious 
outbreaks of the old friction between the State and the Federa} 
Courts. In Alabama the situation became so intense that the 
Governor sent word to the President of the United States that 
there would be troubleifhe did not “call down” the Federal judge. 
The President's reply, it may be added, was to the effect that if 
any such trouble arose it would be stopt peremptorily. The diffi- 
culty in Georgia began when a Federal officer connected with the 
internal-revenue department was haled before Judge Fite, of the 
Cherokee circuit, North Georgia, to testify as to what persons held 
Federal liquor licenses in the judge’s bailiwick. Mr. Stegall, the 
officer in question, refused to tell on the ground that to do so 
would be to violate his obligation to the Government, and was 
straightway jailed for contempt of court. When a Federal court 
demanded Mr. Stegall’s release on a writ of habeas corpus Judge 
Fite at first refused to give up his prisoner, and finally complied 
only when it seemed probable that a troop of cavalry would sup- 
port the Federal judge. Says the Chattanooga, Tenn., Zzmes - 


“The whole issue hinges on a question of fact: Does or does 
not the revenue service forbid its inspectors from divulging its busi- 
ness secrets? If it does then Judge Fite has got a serious contro- 
versy on his hands with the Government. ...... 

“It is probably just as well to have these questions of Federal 
and State power, touching the liquor traffic, settled now as later. 
In Alabama a recent law makes a Federal license prima facie evi- 
dence that its holder is engaged in the sale of whisky and subjects 
him, in absence of proof of innocence, to fine and imprisonment. 
There would seem to be something very wrong about this. Either 
the Government ought not to license a man in a ‘dry’ State or else 
the ‘dry’ State ought to be compelled to respect the Federal 
license. If the Government accept a fee from one of its citizens 
for a license to do a certain business, it would seem that it should 
protect that business, otherwise it would be a party to a criminal 
act and in the attitude of accepting money for something it can 
not deliver.” 


When judges defy each other, and are defied by Federal officers, 
remarks the New York 77mes, how can the man in the street be 
expected to respect either party to the controversy, whatever its 
merits. To quote further: 


“Both these incidents concerned themselves with the prohibition 
movement. Similar incidents were concerned with the antirail- 
way agitation. If they arose over those questions, they would be 
occasioned by any other question respecting which partizan feeling 
ran high. In neither matter was the question involved as important 
as the preservation of the writ of habeas corpus, and the exercise 
of full comity between courts. Respect for law should begin with 
those highest in authority, and especially with judges.” 


More regrettable than the clash between courts, thinks the New 
York G/ode, is the fact that any technical rule of the Federal Gov- 
ernment should stand in the way of a State’s efforts to enforce its 
prohibition laws. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Ir Peary has Dr. Cook “ nailed,” 
—Cleveland Leader. 


as he says, why does he keep on hammering? 


In view of the contention about it, the Pole has maintained a very gentle- 
manly and commendable attitude throughout.—Columbia State. 


Now some people are saying that Andree was the cleverest explorer of the 
lot. He went off to find the Pole and never came back.—Richmond Times 
Dispatch. 


Ir is a comfort to think that a number of white men were present with Pro- 
fessor Burnham when he discovered Halley’s comet. And not a single Eskimo. 
—Indianapolis Star. 


Pror. Jack JoHNson will now retire to his corner, while Explorer Matt 
Henson delivers his celebrated Chautauqua lecture, ‘‘Was I or Was I Not at the 
North Pole.” —Washington Times. 
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THE HIGHER TYPE OF AMERICAN 


T is something new for Europe to admit that America has its 
class of idealists who measure up to the highest standards of 


civilization. We have long been judged by our noisiest and most 
offensive representatives, much as some of our people judge foreign 
lands by the worst representatives that come here. China is 
thought of as.a land of laundrymen, Italy as a land of fruit- and 
peanut-venders, and Russia as a realm of ragged anarchists. \n 
the same way Europe has imagined America as a huge commercial 
workshop, and al] its people mere money-grubbers. But a writer 
in the London Waéou points out that while this is true to some 
extent, as it is also, indeed, of other nations, America has also its 
men of high ideals, ignored by Europeans who pass harsh judg- 
ments on our civilization. The judgments of these adverse critics 
are summarized thus: 


“The average American, they admit, may be a little better fed, 
a little healthier and happier, less ignorant and torpid-minded 
than in the older countries. But the pattern of the civilization re- 
mains crude and garish; there is everywhere a lack of ease and 
permanence; so much energy is still going out in material growth 
and structural repair that little remains for the cultivation of the 
finer arts of life. So it has been easy to construct from outside a 
plausible theory of the barrenness of the United States in art, lit- 
erature, and other departments of disinterested culture. To most 
Europeans America has thus come to be represented as a great 
business world, dominated by a vulgar scramble for wealth and a 
profuse sensational expenditure. This spirit, tho pervasive every- 
where, has attained a more whole-hearted supremacy in America 
than elsewhere. So many outward ard visible signs attest this 
supremacy of the purely quantitative standard of success. The 
architectural grandiloquence of America, the magnitude of busi- 
ness operations, the perpetual ‘advertisement of size and number, 
‘speed and cost and distance, which falls upon the eye and ear, the 
scale upon which the movements of material apparatus are every- 
where conducted, overwhelm the visitor. Thus one notion of the 
representative American is formed as that of the man who moves 
the largest masses of this raw rude energy, as if he, he alone, and 
the peculiarly, embodied the meaning and the worth of America.” 


The class represented by the great millionaires and railroad 
magnates are not typically Americans. “Men of the Harriman 
type have notrreally made America, they are not its true representa- 
tives,” declares this writer: 


“In one form or another, every public-spirited man in America 
to-day is engaged in the struggle to free his city and his country 
from the coils of this monster of corrupted capitalism. The later 
generation of Garrisons were in the forefront of this battle, work- 
ing in the press, or on the platform, or in those rallies of ‘good 
citizens ’ which everywhere have gathered in defense cf the liber- 
ties of the people. 

“The distinctive features of this type of good citizen are two, 
first his faith in the efficacy of moral appeals, and secondly his 
optimism. Perhaps one should say that these are but the two 
aspects of that definitely spiritual nature, that democratic idealism, 
which has always done the great deeds in American history, and 
which is so much more conscious and pronounced a character of 
American reform movements than European....... 

“Not in Boston and New England only, but in the great fertile 
plains of the Middle West, and on the far-off Pacific slope, are 
men of the breed of Lloyd Garrison and Wendell Phillips, who 
know that the masses of their fellow citizens are not mere money- 
worshipers, bondsmen to material success, but are capable of re- 
sponding to ideals of justice and human fellowship. Our political 
philosophers are often scornful of what they consider antiquated 
doctrines of natural rights. But to the good American they still 
have a deep meaning and a powerful appeal, and the sons o! L'o 
Garrison in the spirit, as in the flesh, have not shrunk 
duties involved in his widest assertion of the principle, ° | 
be a Human Rights Man; and wherever there is a human veing 
I see God-given rights inherent in that being, whatever may be th 
sex or the complexion.’” 


FOREIGN COMMENT 
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AN ARMY OF PAUPERS JN ENGLAND 
Maude Concern is being felt in England over a report just 


made public, showing that there are 959,848 paupers, or per- 
sons receiving public relief, in England and Wales. One in every 
thirty-seven, therefore, is a pauper, according to these startling 
figures. From the report of the Local Government Board we 
learn, as printed in the London papers: 


“The number of able-bodied men relieved on account of want of 
work shows the large increase of 133 per cent. on the previous 
year’s figures, 

“The total body of pauperism, as compared with the total on 
the same date in the previous year, has increased by 3.4 per cent., 
the number of recruits being 31,177. The highest increase is in 
Durham, where there is 7.1 per cent. more pauperism than on 
January 1, 1908. 

“The great army of persons in receipt of some form of relief 
may be classified as follows; 


In Out of 
London. London. Total 
PRUDOIS 2 cd ccc cdsconssce 299,948 ccs FOBjOLE.,..- 890,286 
NSM latina gdccncsoaga dvs 26,037 .... 88,832 .... 114,869 
Casual paupers............ 1,420 14,432 .... 15,869 
PECHMNE cc cane unas. 150,572 ... 809,276 .... 959,848 


“In London 430 persons and outside London 599 persons who 
are counted twice in the preceding figures by reason of being reck- 
oned for various reasons both as indoor and outdoor paupers, are 
only enumerated once in the totals. 

“When this great army of people who have to seek aid from the 
State are compared with the population, the following striking 
facts come to light: 

“One person in every thirty-seven in England and Wales is a 
pauper. 

“One person in every thirty-two in London is a pauper. 

“The average per 1,000 may be compared with the figures on 
January, 1908, as follows: 


PAUPERS PER 1,000 OF THE POPULATION. 
Jan. 1, 1908. 


1909. 
England and Wales ............++- BEG cacccuguctdesass 27.2 
NM Ne Gaie dia ons ccavdapenccccnens SES vec. seeadwagens 31.4 


Commenting on these figures the London Standard remarks: 


“What do these things mean? They mean that, economically 
speaking, the nation has for years been living on its capital, and 
that it is steering straight upon disaster. Regarded politically, 
these facts denote a very remarkable failure of the Government to 
insure or to maintain the national welfare and prosperity. In 
what does that failure consist ? Broadly speaking, it consists in 
leaving the labor of the country totally unprotected against the 
competition, tariff-armed, of every other great manufacturing 
country. Mr. Chamberlain devoted the last strenuous years of 
his political life to telling his countrymen the truth, and they re- 
fused to believe him. They preferred to believe the casuistries of 
intriguing politicians and the arid sophistries of political econo- 
mists before the evidence of their senses. What is the cause of 
pauperism ? Unemployment. And what is the cause of unemploy- 
ment? Free Trade, first and last and all the time.” 


A “FIND” THAT FINDS NOTHING—The North Pole has 
been discovered, but it is a barren result—not even a Golden 
Fleece—much less a Holy Sepulcher, declares the poet Abel 


Bonnard, in the /%garo (Paris). To quote his words: 


“ At last the Pole has been reached, but from the description of 
it we can not think that such a discovery adds anything to our 
geographical knowledge. If Dr. Cook has met with a reception 
not altogether agreeable, it is not merely because his account is 
somewhat inconsequent, but also because of the vague idea he 
gives us of what the North Pole is like. Perhaps we could expect 
nothing else, yet the fact remains that in the minds of most 
men there lurks a desire to see wonders. While our ancestors had 
whole continents unexplored concerning which they might exercise 
their imaginations, few and rare places are left to excite our fancy 
and to talk about as fields of marvel. The fascination of discovery 
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attracts us in proportion to the difficulties to be surmounted, and 
hitherto the inviolate Pole has shone like a diamond in the forehead 
of the world. But here we have a man who returns from seeing 
it. ‘What is it like ?’ we eagerly ask. And all he has to say is— 
‘A field of ice, under a sullen sky.’ Then we naturally express our 
admiration for his courage, but we feel disappointed and would 
almost have preferred that a Pole so unpoetical and unromantic 
had never been discovered.”— 7vrans/lation made for THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST. 


FRENCH IDEA OF THE AMERICAN GIRL 


W HILE the French girl is generally brought up in 2 convent, 

the -American girl, says Mare Debrol, in the Mouvelle 
Revue (Paris), “ belongs to the public domain, and is, in a sense, a 
recognized and official personage in society.” “Two things,” he 
declares, “dominate the choice of these girls in marriage—their 
wedding is either a romance or a bargain.” 


To continue: 


“They take for a husband, as a mere whim, either the man who 
is destitute of moral worth, or absolutely without means, merely 
because he happens to strike their fancy. It is no uncommon 
thing for a girl of the best families to marry an actor, or the private 
secretary of her father—even a chauffeur, or coachman. These 
women have an instinctive passion for the unexpected. They love 
these carryings off, these marriages on the spur of the moment— 
events that will be written up in the papers and create public di- 
version. Even tho their parents present no opposition to the 
union, they love to play the part of persecuted children, of lovers 
who are thwarted, they are seduced by the spell of mystery, 
secrecy, and dramatic surprize. No doubt there survives in them 
the spirit of enterprise which led their ancestors to leave Europe 
for the purpose of exploring and settling an unknown land.” 


This search after and longing for the unknown and the untried 
is particularly exemplified, we are told, in the American girl’s 
passion for title-hunting. As he puts it: 


“The same desire for the unattainable is shown in the way in 
which young heiresses in America hunger aftera title. In this 
new country, there is no past; in this land of democracy there is 
no aristocracy. To have ancestors, even by marriage, is looked 
upon as a distinction; to gain a coat of arms and a title is to be 
an individual above the ordinary, and one of the elect. The more 
difficult it isto obtain the title, the greater the glory. This is why 
the American heiresses give a cold shoulder to the coronets of 
French marquises whose titles are offered for sale, and aspire to 
English titles. 

“Inthe mean while, throughout the United States, and especially 
at Washington, there is much discontent over the international 
marriages which take so much money out of the country. These 
dollars play so important a part in life! The young girls who 
have fortunes, when they are but sixteen, are loud in their protes- 
tations that they will never marry a man unless he is richer than 
themselves, and can afford to give them a yacht, a city house, and 
a chateau in France, and any amount of pin money. ‘I shall 
probably marry some time or other,’ declared a young girl, who 
for two years had been turning down suitor after suitor who had 
been engaged to her, ‘I shall certainly marry, because it costs too 
much to remain single.’ ” 


The question of husband and wife in our country, and of old 
maids as well, is thus dispassionately and finally disposed of by 
this confident investigator : 


“The husband is the thing that furnishes the money. He is the 
banker of the establishment. The wife does not mind sinking into 
the condition of a mere parasite, eager for luxury, and glad to 
barter her heart and her beauty for dollars. Of course there are 
exceptions—women who marry for love, or prefer to remain single.” 


These single women are common and yet uncommon in our 
country, remarks this acute observer : 


“The old maid is not particularly rare in the United States, but 
she is of a peculiar type. She does not appear as the resigned 
creature who has failed to please, or the sentimental soul who re- 
mains faithful toa memory. American practicality laughs at the 
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idea of breaking one’s heart over a love trouble. The American 
old maid has doubtless met with many opportunities of marrying, 
for in this country, a girl, if she be at all presentable, always has 
at least one chance. The American man desires to have a woman 
to represent him in public, while he himself is at work in his office. 
. . . The wives of such men are fond of travel, they live a life of 
real elegance, less with the idea of pleasing others than for selfish 
satisfaction. Having neither family nor home, they dispose of 
their time as theychoose. They take an eager interest in politics, 
in social problems, in abstract and intellectual pursuits. They 
love movement and rarely indulge in either scandal or religious 
devotion.”—Z7vanslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


AMERICA TO SAVE CHINA FOR EUROPE 


HE wildest rumors are being circulated by the Russian press 
about the part played by the United States in its endeavor 
to get China to accept from American bankers part of the loan for 
the construction of her new railway. The Rossiya, the official 
organ of the Russian bureaucracy, which editorially voices the 
policy and opinions of Premier Stolypine, prints acurious account 
of what purports to be the correspondence between President Taft 
and the Chinese Government. In it the President is said to have 
represented to the Chinese Government that the participation of 
American finance in the railroad loan will help to break up that 
balance of power which the European nations are trying to 
maintain in China. The United States considers it her duty to 
destroy the combination of Powers struggling for ascendency in 
the Chinese Empire, and looking forward to the ultimate division 
of China among themselves. Europe hides political designs be- 
hind her financial proposals ; but the interest of the United States 
in China is purely economic. Hence the United States is the true 
friend of China. 

The Movoye Vremya doubts the authenticity of this report, 
which emanated from a Belgian news agency. This is not the 
style, it says, in which diplomatic documents are composed. 
Nevertheless, it believes there is deep political significance in the 
endeavor of the United States to supply part of the railway loan 
for China, which explains its inordinate eagerness in the matter, 
Instead, however, of working against the European Powers, 
America is proceeding in perfect accord with them and at their 
instigation, in order to wrest the Chinese market from Japanese 
invasion, and incidentally to curtail the power of Japan, which is 


threatening to gain mastery over the whole of Asia. It continues: 


“ At the present juncture the development of the Asiatic markets 
depends ina large measure on purely political conditions. Korea, 
theoretically open for free competition of all nations, is as a mat- 
ter of fact entirely under the domination of Japan, and practically 
closed to every other country. The political influence of Japan in 
Pekin assigns European commerce to the same place in China 
also. It is natural therefore that the European Powers, whatever 
may be their official relation to Japan, should feel compelled to 
strive for the curtailment of her political influence in Pekin. 
Having no sufficient means of their own, they are trying to attract 
into the struggle every other Power available. The best, the most 
interested, and the strongest ally, is the United States. Hence 
the more capital America has invested in China the more she will 
be interested in counteracting the political influence of Japan. 
Thus the participation of the United States in the Chinese loan, 
while not at all to the liking of the syndicate of European bankers, 
fits in completely with the interests of the European Powers. 
That is why the United States has encountered no actual opposition 
in European government circles in its attempt to furnish part of 
the railroad loan to China. 

“President Taft had no reason whatever to fear opposition from 
Europe. On the contrary, Europe is more anxious for America 
to have a great stake in China than she cares to show. Only 
Russia is left out of this fight, in which complicated economic 
considerations are still further complicated by political designs 
and aspirations.”— Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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LATEST KIND OF POLO. 
—Fischietto (Turin). 























PEARY NOW HAS A FINE OPPORTUNITY OF MAKING DOLLARS 
BY LECTURING INTO A PHONOGRAPH. 


—Ulk (Berlin), 
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Esx1mo—“ Nobody says anything about my part in this.” 


—Amsterdammer. 








THE NEXT EVENT. 
ENGLAND—“ Hello, Cousin, I've reached the South Pole.” 
AMERICA—“ Good, now we'll pole the old world along between us !”” 


—Pasquino (Turin). 


TAFT AT THE WHEEL—“ Full speed ahead!” 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 








POLAR SNAP-SHOTS FROM 


EUROPE. 
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TO LIMIT ITALIAN EMIGRATION 


HE rulers of Italy are awakening to the fact that Italy is be- 
ing drained of her most virile and vigorous population for 
the advantage of foreign countries, and especially of the United 
States. The young, the strong, the Sabine and Calabrian peasants 
who established the supremacy of Rome in Gaul and Africa are 
now being drafted by thousands, declares Luigi Villari in the 
Nuova Antologia (Rome), to feed the labor market of America 
and to build the railroads as they built the highways that led from 
the golden pillar at the foot of the Capitol to the extremes of 
Cadiz and Constantinople. Mr. Villari complains that the emi- 
gration of Italian citizens is fostered by mercenary agents of 
American companies who demand cheap illiterate labor. 
Speaking generally of this emigration of native Italians, this 
writer remarks : 


“Italian emigration has two great branches. One of them tends 
toward Central Europe—Switzerland, France, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary. Thisis, of course, merely a transient change of country. 
The transatlantic emigration is of a more permanent character, 
and may be described as a tending toward North and South 
America. I confine myself at present to the discussion of emigra- 
tion to the United States, to which country most Italians who 
leave their country repair. This is made the permanent home of 
a great number of Italians, few of whom return. Most of the 
Italians in the United States come from the south of their native 
country. There are of course a number of Northern Italians in 
California, in Colorado, in Illinois, and in a few other States. 
But at least 90 per cent. of the Italians in North America spring 
from Southern Italy, and in many cities of the United States we 
find actually existing the life and customs which are met with in 
the smaller Southern Italian cities and villages. The number of 
those of our countrymen who emigrate to the United States has in 
recent years increased with dizzy rapidity. In 1820 no more than 
30 Italians landed in the United States. In 1870 the number of 
Italian emigrants had risen to 3,000. In 1900 it was over 100,000, 
and seven years later this figure was tripled.” 


The importance of this vast Italian addition to the laboring pop- 
ulation of America is dwelt upon at some length by Mr. Villari, 
who remarks : 

“Ever since America was colonized, immigration has always 
been a matter of vital importance to the country. . . . The arrival 
of Germans, Irish, and other peoples of Northwest Europe has 
gradually diminished from various causes, principally from the 
financial progress of the countries to which they belonged, such as, 
for instance, the surprizing commercial development of Germany, 
and England’s wise agrarian legislation in Ireland.” 


The Irish, at one time, recalls this writer, did the work which 
these Italian emigrants now do. ‘The former have become engaged 
in city pursuits, they find openings in politics and the civil service, 
and “it may safely be said that at this present moment the Irish 
have a monopoly in certain branches of American public life.” 

The Italian emigration is being artificially stimulated, according 
to this authority, who believes that it should rather be restrained. 
As he puts it: 

“There exist at present in Italy acertain class of people who 
find it their peculiar interest to promote the exodus of our peasant 


population. About 11,000 agents of transportation companies are 
scattered throughout Italy. We hear people talk about the 


‘sacred liberty to emigrate’ which belongs to every individual, ° 


but I do not believe that such a liberty'should be granted to every 
one. I think that minors, who are incompetent under the law to 
possess or dispose of property, should not have the free oppor- 
tunity of emigrating.” 


This writer suggests that Italy or America might impose more 
restrictions than now exist. He observes: 


“It is highly probable that the American Government will end 
by forbidding the immigration of illiterates. If the United States 
fails to impose this limitation, I believe that the Italian authorities 
will decide either to forbid or at least to limit the emigration of 
this class of citizens.” 
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A far more serious question is the emigration to the United 
States of the Italian criminal classes, who are said to find on this. 
continent a security and an immunity which are utterly denied 
them in Europe. On this point Mr. Villari, in contemplating 
the problem of such criminal organizations as the “ Black Hand,” 
speaks as follows: 


“When we come to discuss the emigration of criminals, we are 
driven to the conclusion that this problem can be met only by an 
international treaty. The authorities on this side of the water are 
trying to prevent the emigration of criminals to the United States, 
the Americans are struggling to prevent their landing in New 
York and Boston. Nevertheless, a good number of worthless 
Italians succeed in reaching the United States and disgracing the 
Italian colors. Perhaps the best way to remedy this evil is for 
America to facilitate extradition by rendering it less costly. The 
United States ought to make a law ordering the expulsion of peo- 
ple already in the country, but whose presence is undesirable.” — 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


FRENCH DEPOPULATION DUE TO THE 
REVOLUTION 


p: IVE me children, or I die,” is the Rachel cry of France. 

There are armies to be raised, navies to be manned, fields 
to be tilled, factories to be worked, and still the cry goes up, 
where are the men? The worst of it is that France is likely to be 
crowded out of Europe by competing nationalities. Thus the 
Soletl (Paris) declares: 


“Statistics prove that France is being gradually depopulated. 
It is not necessary to advance arguments in support of this fact. 
Every public return shows that in a certain time we shall be 
crowded out by rival nationalities, most probably by Germany, 
whose population increases in proportion as ours dwindles. Thus 
it is that France must go. This is the brutal truth.” 


This Ultramontane and Royalist journal lays all the blame on 
the French Revolution. France at one time took the lead in its 
growth of population. What has caused the change ? 


“It is only since the Revolution that we have begun, little by 
little, to degenerate, to decrease, to perish. It is the Revolution 
that is responsible for the frightful inferiority which marks our 
present condition. Before the Revolution we were the vanguard 
of the nations, now we lag far behind.” 


This passionate complaint of the great religious organ of France 
finds a mournful confirmation in the columns of the Zemps (Paris) 
which has long been considered the ministerial organ, the counter- 
part of the London 77mes on the other side of the Channel. In 
this powerful and influential journal we are told: 


“There is no more sickening problem and none that is more 
baffling than the decreasing birth-rate in France. It is sickening 
because the moment our population ceases to increase, we are 
likely to be surpassed and crowded out by the nations whose popu- 
lation unceasingly multiplies, and the problem is baffling, because 
all the remedies proposed seem to avail but little.” 


The Solez/, quoted above, declares that the “race suicide” is 
caused by poverty, which, in turn, is caused by the abolition of 
the law of primogeniture and the decree which divides every piece 
of property equally among the heirs of a landowner, We read: 


“We can see now how the two systems. of primogeniture and 
equal partition operate. Primogeniture meant the conservation 
of property. Equal partition amounts to the enforced dissipation 
of the ancestral possessions. Under the one system we see the 
increase of the population, we see the prosperity and the greatness 
of France. Under the other system we see the depopulation and 
the decadence of France, her degradation in the eyes of the world. 
It may safely be said that of all the laws which on the sham plea 
of equality emanated from the stupid spirit of the Revolution, the 
law which has dealt the country the most irreparable injury has 
been the law of equality in succession.”—7vanslations made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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THE LIFE AND DEATH OF MATTER 


UCH a title as the above, says Mr. L. De Launay, who writes 
about it in Za Nature (Paris, September 4), would have 
scandalized.a chemist or a.physicist ten years ago. Fora century 
past, the constancy of the chemical elements was regarded by most 
scientific men as an indisputable dogma. In kind and in weight, 
they were believed unalterable. It was the discovery of radium 
that set in motion an opposite current of ideas, which was also 
aided by the modern investigations on the intimate relations of 
matter and energy, on ions, electrons, etc. Weight, far from being 
constant, Mr. De Launay tells us, has been found to change per- 
ceptibly, tho very slightly, with temperature and with chemical 
action. As for the elements themselves, they may in certain cases 
be changed one into another. Says the writer: 


“In questions of such extreme’delicacy we should be on our 
guard against sensational assertions, made to-day and denied to- 
morrow. ‘Thus, radium was at‘first said to realize perpetual 
motion, giving off enormous quantities of energy without change 
of state or of weight, whereas we now know that such changes do 
take place. Later the great English chemist Ramsay announced 
a transmutation ‘of copper into lithium, which, according to the 
latest observations of Mme. Curie, must be inexact. What we 
have to say here has for its aim not so much to set forth conclu- 
sions as to state as methodically as possible a question so important 
and so subtile. 


“Chemical elements that change spontaneously into others, un- 


stable atoms that are born and die like organized beings—these 
are calculated to derange our staid old chemistry, in which we 
have always assumed ,that constancy which, fortunately for us, 
still exists approximately within our accustomed limits of opera- 
tion. But we must not forget that the radium which we now find 
in natural deposits did not exist there—was not yet born —until 
within a definite number of years, and in a definite number more 
will no longer exist... . It was once—as is now believed— 
uranium or thorium, and will become helium, after passing through 
the series of unstable states that have been called radium A, B, C, 
and D. If this phenomenon of evolution is general for all material 
substances, which we, can not yet affirm, but which we have no 
longer the right to deny, all our conceptions of the earth’s past 

. will have to be reviewed and adjusted. This is not saying that 
we must throw them overboard, nor any of the observations or 
theories of the old physics. We must, however, establish some 
sort of relationship between the new ideas and the old, and alter 
the terminology.” 

We must first familiarize ourselves, the writer goes on, with the 
fact that an element, instead of being unchangeable, lives and dies, 
giving birth to other elements, like a living being. Physical con- 
ditions, such as pressure and temperature, seem to have no effect 
on this transformation. This is natural, because when a material 
system alters spontaneously, it assumes first, not the condition 
that corresponds wholly with its environment, but that which is 
nearest its primary state. Whena ball rolls down hill, it must 
pass through an infinite number of successive positions before 
coming to rest at the bottom. Thus thorium passes into the state 
of “thorium C,” in which it has five less positive ions, by becoming 
successively thorium X, radio-thorium, etc., by the loss of one 
ion atatime. Observations on this sort of change are very diffi- 
cult; the life of radium, for instance, has been estimated at all 
the way from 100 to 10,000,000 years. Some investigators have 
estimated, instead, the period required to reduce the activity of 
radium to one-half, which Boltwood gives as 2;000 years. Others 
still have measured the energy given off by this substance, which 
amounts to 1,400 horse-power per hour, for a kilogram of it. The 
entire amount of energy contained in this weight of radium is given 
as 75,000,000 horse-power hours, which would make the life of 
radium—that is, the time required to lose all its energy, 50,000 
years. It must be remembered that the methods of measuring 
such small quantities of the substance as must necessarily be dealt 
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with are particularly subject to error. Investigators of this sub- 
ject deal chiefly with radium and its related elements, but the 
number of radioactive substances is being continually increased 
and the writer apparently infers that the property will one day be 
proved to be universal. Devotees of this new branch of chemistry 
have been amusing themselves by the construction of “ genealogical 
trees,” showing the line of derivation of one chemical substance 
from another. As yet, no one has been rash enough to include all 
the elements in such a table, the evidently radioactive substances 
alone being used. Says De Launay: 


“To sum up, we have at first uranium, whose life is 10,000,000,- 
ooo years. Then comes radium, a well-defined chemical body, 
whose chlorids and bromids we have been able to isolate, with an 
average life of 2,900 years. . . .. After which, we know that radinm 
produces its emanation, in whose spectrum appears at the same 
time that of helium. The emanation lives 5.57 days and passes 
into helium through a whole series of bodies which have been 
called radium A, B,C, D. The last of these lives 17 years. 
Radium F has been assimilated to polonium... and lives 206 
. . It would be useless to give here the tables for other 
radioactive substances, which will doubtless be simplified some 
day. We may only say that thorium lives 1,000,000,000 years, 
one-tenth as long as uranium, and gives rise to other thoriums— 
X, A,B,C... and finally helium. The life of its emanation is 
78 seconds.”—7yvranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


QUACKS IN JAPAN 


EDICAL advertising is frowned upon by the profession in 

Europe and America generally. Beyond a modest sign 
bearing name and degree, or perhaps an equally simple card ina 
newspaper, it is usually held to indicate that he who indulges in it 
is a charlatan. In Japan, we are told by an editorial writer in 
The Hospital (London, September 11), the Government has re- 
cently found it necessary to legislate against medical advertising. 
With the adoption of the Western therapeutics, in which the 
Japanese have gone far toward excelling their instructors, they 
have also been invaded, the writer tells us, by “less desirable prod- 
ucts of Western therapeutic enterprise, including the advertising 
quack, the patent medicine, the cure-all nostrum, and other devices 
by which the ignorant and the credulous have so long been bled 


by ingenious knaves in Europe and Great Britain.” We read: 


“It would appear that the dimensions of these evils have grown 
to such an extent that the Government of the Mikado, with a praise- 
worthy concern for the welfare of his subjects, has taken at least 
the preliminary‘steps toward the regulation of a part of the evil. 
We do not gather that'so far anything is being undertaken on the 
lines of the excellent New-Zealand legislation against quack ad- 
vertisements and lying nostrum-vendors; but, according to an 
ordinance recently published by the Home Department, very 
stringent rules are to be enforced with regard to the conduct of 
the medical profession. It is further to be observed that in respect 
of what shall in the future, and what shall not, be conduct befitting 
a Japanese doctor, the model which the regulations follow is in 
the main that set by the General Medical Council of Great Britain. 
In future no licensed medical practitioner will be permitted to ad- 
vertise in Japan details of methods of medical treatment, or the 
history or success of such methods. Doctors and dentists con- 
nected with hospitals or engaging in general practise will not be 
allowed to advertise any information beyond that indicating their 
degrees and specialties. In this respect the ordinance approxi- 
mates perhaps more to the American idea of what is legitimate ; 
for it is quite common to find in transatlantic journals small rect- 
angular spaces containing the name, address, and telephone-num- 
ber of some practitioner, with an indication of the branch or 
branches of work in which he claims to be especially adept and 
instructed. 

“But, after all, in regulating the extent to which qualified men 
may bring to public notice the fact that the State recognizes their 
special claims to be regarded as trustworthy practitioners of 
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medicine or surgery, the Home Department is dealing with the 
fringe only of a very largeevil. It is something that astart should 
be made, but to command anything like complete success the much 
greater question of fraudulent cures and the immorality with which 
they are advertised in the lay press must be dealt with. To lay 
down rules for the guidance of the medical profession is much less 
essential than to protect the public from the unscrupulous and un- 
qualified impostors who bolster the sales of their cure-alls by 
wanton lies. The Japanese Government is to be congratulated if 
it has decided to take steps toward the remedy of these evils; and 
it might well be recommended to study the penalties enacted in 
New Zealand not only against those who concoct quack nostrums 
and advertise them with false statements, but also against those 
who publish them without taking reasonable steps to assure them- 
selves of the genuineness of the advertisements and the reputations 
of the advertisers.” 


A CELESTIAL WANDERER’S RETURN 


2 penny comet, which has made its appearance in the 

heavens on schedule time, derives its interest from the fact 
that it is the one whose regular periodical visits were first definitely 
proved. It takes about seventy-seven years for this body to make 
its long journey around the sun, during which time it passes be- 
yond the orbit of the most distant planet. It visited us last in 
November, 1835, and we shall not see it again until 1987. The 
exact dates are uncertain, since the comet is not allowed to pursue 
its way in peace, but may be pulled this way or that, and its speed 
increased or lessened, by the gravitational attraction of the planets 
near which it passes in its long flight. The comet bears the name 
of Edmund Halley, an English astronomer, who in 1682, being 
then only twenty-six years old, studied it and proved its period- 
icity. Says Theodore M. Raulein, who contributes an article on 
the subject to Zhe Technical World Magazine (Chicago, 
September) : 


“Many people had looked at this great comet which visits us 
every 76.8 years for a few months and then flies away again to the 

















From a drawing. 
HEAD OF HALLEY’S COMET, FEBRUARY II, 1836. 


outermost confines of the solar system—beyond the orb of Neptune 
—fully 3,220,000,000 miles from us. Of course, people did not 
know the comet to be a kind of brother to the earth, children both 
of the same father—the sun. All they could understand was that a 
wonderful star with a sword-like tail hung gracefully but threaten- 
ingly over the earth; that it appeared from nowhere and gradually 
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vanished to nowhere, leaving terror in its wake. Again and again 
it appeared—its absence of seventy-six years between visits being 
sufficiently. long to cause nearly all who had seen it on its previous 
visit to be dead and buried when it called again. So it continued 
to spread terror century after century until Edmund Halley started 
to take away the mystery and incognito and put it in its proper 
place among the members 
of the sun’s family. He 
camped, so to say, on the 
comet’s trail and calcula- 
ted the curve of the orbit, 
fixing it as a parabola. 
He took up other comets 
and analyzed their mo- 
tions,coming in the course 
of his labor across one— 
1607 —which had the iden- 
tical curve, speed, and 
general elements of the 
comet of 1682. Halley 
was astounded. He cal- 
culated further back and 
came across the comet of 
1531, where he found the 
same elements again. He 
then made the daring step 
which forever placed his 
name among the greatest 
astronomers of modern 
times—he risked his rep- 
utation and predicted the 
return of the great comet 





EDMUND HALLEY, 


Whose discovery of the periodicity of 
of 1682 for the year 1758. comets, at the early age of 26, revolutionized 
Feeling certain that he _ this branch of astronomy. 

would not live until then 

he said to the scientists of Europe when making his prediction: 
‘And when it really appears, do not forget that it was an English- 
man who made the first prediction of the return of any comet.’ 

“Halley died sixteen years before the time scheduled for the 
reappearance of the comet named after him, but as this time ap- 
proached astronomers and mathematicians took up the questions 
of disturbances by the big planets and came to the conclusion 
that Saturn would retard the comet’s motion 100 days and Jupiter 
518 days, or a total of 618 days, beyond the date of its perihelion 
passage as calculated on the basis of speed, distance, and attrac- 
tion of the sun. Clairant, a famous mathematician, fixt this date 
for April 13, 1759, allowing one month either way, as a possible 
error. The comet actually . . . passed its perihelion—the point 
of its orbit nearest to the sun—on March 12, 1759. This was the 
first ocular proof that the comets—or at least some of them—really 
belong to the solar system. 

“It is difficult to imagine at this late date the excitement and 
gratification produced among astronomers over this triumph of 
human thought and analysis. Hundreds of eminent mathema- 
ticians and astronomers began to compute the elements of comets 
with the result that a great number were found to be periodical, 
nine of them revolving within the orbit of Saturn.” 


Mr. Raulein’s description of the appearance of this great comet 
at its last visit in 1835 is interesting as an indication of what we 
may expect to witness next May, when it will be nearest us. He 
Says? 


“Tf any lay person had seen this comet between August 20 and 
October 2, 1835, he would not have known it to be one, for it ap- 
peared in the form of a slightly oval nebula, without a ‘tail’ and 
having a tiny dot of bright light in the center of the nebulous mass. 
Soon after the date named above, the tail began to be developed 
and increased so rapidly that on the fifteenth of the month it 
stretched over fully 20 degrees of the visible sky. From that time 
it decreased with equal rapidity until on November 5 it was but 
2% degrees in length. During the time of the perihelion passage 
—November 14-18—the tail was entirely absent, but grew again 
as the comet began to recede from the sun. It remained visible 
until the following May and its constant changes of appearance 
were carefully studied by astronomers all over the world. 

“Ever since Halley showed that this great comet of 1607 and 
1682 was a periodical visitor to the neighborhood of our own 
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planet, astronomers and mathematicians have endeavored to trace 
its former appearances to the earliest historical times, and a really 
accurate list has been prepared giving every return of the comet 
down to May 15, 240B.c. The average time for each complete 
orbit around the sun, calculated from the 29 known returns, is 28,- 
031 days, or 76.8 years; while the quickest return was in 27,351 
days and the longest trip took fully 28,990 days. The revolution 
now nearing completion is calculated as even shorter than the 
shortest hitherto recorded—see table below—it will take only 
27,180 days. Thus there is a variation between the time of this 
revolution and that of 451-530 A.D., of fully five years.” 


TABLE OF THE RETURNS OF HALLEY’S COMET TO PERIHELION,. 


May 15,240 B.c. Nov. 15, 530A.D. Oct. 23, 1301 A.D. 
May 20, 163 B.C. Mar. 26, 607A.D. Nov. 9, 1378 A.D. 
Aug. 15,. 87 B.c. Nov. 28, 684A.D. June 8, 1456 A.D. 
Oct. 8. 12.Bcs June 1c; -760.A.D. . Aug. 26-1531 A.D. 
Jan:. 26, 66a:D. Feb. 25,. -837/4.D:. — Oct. 27;-1607-A:D: 
Mar. 25, 141 A.D. July 19, 912 A.D. Sept. 15, 1682 A.D. 
Apr. 6,218 A.D. Sept. 15, 989 A.D. Mar. 12, 1759 A.D. 


Apr: 7,:295 A.D, 
Nov. 7, 373 A.D. 
July -$,45n-A:D. 


Mar. 25, 1066 A.D. 
Apr. 19, 1145 A.D. 
Sept. 10, 1222 A.D. 


Nov. 16, 1835 A.D. 
April 15-May 1, 
1910 A.D. 

How is such a remarkable difference to be accounted for? 
Three hundred and seventy days after its perihelion passage in 
1835 the comet crossed the orbit of the planet Jupiter which reached 
the same point 152 days later. Tho the comet had been speeding 
away during this time, the mighty pull of Jupiter even at that 
great distance served to retard the comet’s speed, so that it did 
not quite reach the great distance from the sun that it had flown 
the century before. 

Says the writer: 


“It crossed the orbit of Saturn in February, 1839, of. Uranus in 


March, 1844, and that of Neptune in December, 1856. Slowly, very 
slowly, receding still farther and farther, it floated far away into the 


void beyond the farthest 
/874 
NEPTUNE 





known planet, reaching 
its aphelion—the greatest 
distance from the sun— 
in February, 1873. At 
this point the comet’s 
speed is very small. 
Gradually it swings far- 
ther around the curve and 
commences its return 
journey toward the sun. 
In April, 1889, it crossed 
Neptune’s orbit on the 
return trip ; it needed thus 
fully thirty-two and one- 
third years to cover the 
small are lying beyond 
Neptune’sorbit. Torace 
over the opposite, equally 
large arc near the sun it 
needs just 725 days. 
Uranus was passed in 
March, 1902, and Saturn 
in February, 1907. The 
orbit of Jupiter was 
crossed in April, 1909. 
“The question most im- 
portant to the average 
intelligent reader is natur- 
ally : ‘When car I see it 
and where ?’ 
to the most accurate cal- 
culation, the comet will 
appear in the big tele- 
scopes (or at least on photographs taken with them) in October, 
1909, near thé constellation Orion. About the beginning of Febru- 
ary, 1910, it will perhaps become visible to the naked eye in the 
constellation Pisces. In March it passes behind the sun. There- 
after it will become brighter and be visible during April and the 














ORBIT OF HALLEY’S COMET. 
From the New York Sun. 
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first week of May shortly before sunrise. On May 17 it will again 
pass the sun and from then on to about May 25 will be at its great- 
est brilliancy and apparent size. Its distance on May 18, being 
about 11,800,000 miles, or about one-eighth of the distance between 
sun and earth, will render it a very conspicuous object in tl.e north- 
ern hemisphere. Its flight will be swift at this time, as it crosses 
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HEAD OF COGGIA’S COMET, JULY 13, 1574 


in six days over the constellations Taurus, Hydra, and Sextans. 
A few days later it will become fainter and fainter, gradually dis- 
appearing from the view of ordinary men; it will continue fora 
few months longer to be visible in the great telescopes ; stilla little 
longer appear as a faint dot upon photographic plates, and finally, 
about December, 1g10, be lost in the vast distances, not to visit 
us again until nearly all who read this article have passed into that 
Great Beyond where no puzzles and questions arise.” 


WHY LOW DAMS ARE BEST—That a high dam is always 
more or less of amenace to the lives and property of people below 
it, while the danger from a low dam is very small, is asserted by 
Sylvester Stewart in Casszer’s Magazine (New York). Says Mr. 
Stewart : 


“A low dam can be built almost anywhere, while a high one de- 
mands a proper site. Suitable sites for high dams, such as points 
where the river passes between high banks, are not always points 
where power is wanted. If the cost of submerged land be added 
to the actual construction of a high dam in an industrial district, 
the relative expense of the high and low dams becomes immensely 
greater. The construction of dams‘upon a water course involves 
delay to navigation, requiring the use of locks, but there are a 
number of compensations for this objection. Thus, the factories 
and manufacturing establishments which receive power from the 
dam form additional sources ‘of freight for the boats. It is also 
possible to derive power for the towing of boats from the power 
plants at the dam. Apart from the question of power, the con- 
struction of a series of low dams often includes a marked improve- 
ment ina navigable stream, regulating the depth of water and 
slowing down the current to such an extent as to irhprove up-stream 
navigation.” 
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THE WORLD'S BIGGEST SCRAP-HEAPS 


HESE are in San Francisco, relics of the great earthquake 
and fire. While the fire ruined the owners of the burned 
buildings, it left tons and tons of old iron in the handiest location 
possible for the junk dealers, who thus made fortunes out of 
other’s losses. Like every such bonanza, however, the big prof- 
its roused competition, prices of old iron rose, and the brief junk 
paradise was ended. The following abstract of an article in 7he 
Tron Trade Review (Cleveland, Ohio) is from The Engineering 
Digest (New York, September). We read: 


“One scrap-heap is 4o feet high, 100 feet square, and contains 
20,000 tons, all cut in equal lengths of 18 inches, and piled in one 
solid mass, with the sides as smooth and solid as a brick wall. 
This is the only one of 
four, of equal size and 
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HOW DO BIRDS FIND THEIR WAY HOME> 


HIS question has long vexed naturalists, and something new 
regarding it has at intervals found its way into these 
columns. One conclusion now seems to have been definitely es- 
tablished by Prof. John B. Watson, of Johns Hopkins, who has 
been experimenting with sea birds in their wild state. He believes 
that birds and animals do not get home from long distances wholly 
by the recognition of landmarks, The homing pigeon has usually 
been the bird employed for such experiments, but Professor Wat- 
son notes that it is peculiarly unfitted for such use. 
writing in Harper's Magazine (New York, October) : 


He says, 


“How do we know that the pathway over which the bird returns 
is unknown? This is the crux of the whole matter. The hom- 
ing pigeon is extreme- 





proportions, remain- 
ing intact, in its orig- 
inal size and shape, 
the other three having 
been drawn upon as the 
material was needed. 
Many other _ scrap- 
heaps are piled about 
the bay awaiting ship- 
ment, some as big 
as a house and others 
mere hillocks, scat- 
tered over acres of 
ground, Since the fire, 
one company has kan- 
dled 150,000 tons, 
which constitutes the 
major part of all old 
material shipped or 








ly keen-sighted. The 
very methods by which 
we train him to ‘home’ 
make it possible for 
him to become familiar 
with an enormous ter- 
ritory. Simply be- 
cause he can not see 
his cote or even the 
town in which the cote 
is situated is no proof 
that he is not returning 
by the aid of visual 
landmarks. Ifthe bird 
is five hundred miles 
from his home, and 
there is a mountain 
range between him 
and his home, it would 
serve the same pur- 








melted. It has six 
large shears in opera- 
tion to cut the iron and 
steel, either that it may 
be better handled for 
shipment or forthe furnace. Besides the four heaps which are piled 
in shipshape trim, there are other piles of uncut scrap, forming 
heaps, rearing their tops way above the high fence surrounding the 
scrap-yard. Little of this scrap is used in San Francisco, the bulk 
of it being shipped to the Atlantic coast or to European ports, to be 
returned to San Francisco, in part at least, as a manufactured arti- 
cle. Thus California loses the money which would be paid in wages 
for converting the scrap into fatricated articles, and has to pay the 
freight for hauling the scrap away and bringing the iron and steel 
back fcr use. The history of the scrap-heaps dates back to the 
great fire of April, 1906, when the huge iron rafters and beams 
were twisted and bent out of shape, and almost melted ; while stil] 
almost too hot to be approached, some enterprising men and boys 
commenced to ‘pick up’ scrap in the burned district, every lot of 
which was littered with scrap-iron and pipe, boilers, tubes, and all 
sorts of metal used in buildings. There was so much scrap in the 
miles of empty lots from which the buildings had disappeared that 
no one cared or claimed the stuff, and the ordinance against loot- 
ing was not rigidly enforced by the police. The gatherers of scrap 
had all sorts of excuses for taking the stuff which, at that time, 
appeared worthless, except for holding arag roof over a temporary 
apology for a tent, and in some cases, owners paid for having their 
Jots cleared. Soon men familiar with the junk business hired 
wagons and boys and gathered scrap-iron and steel where they 
found it, insome cases paying a trifle for it, in others, they ob- 
tained permission tu take it away. Not a few of these men found 
ready buyers and made fortunes withina few months, The heaps 
grew and diminished, according to the quantities accumulating 
and being shipped, but the business done by some of the dealers 
did not remain a secret very long. The enormous profits realized 
during the early period of the trade lured many others to embark 
in the business, and competition drove the prices to the limit. 
Most of the scrap has been disposed of, altho the very large heaps 
remaining in some yards and on the wharves are still a great sight 
for the stranger.” 


From “ The lronfTrade Review,” Cleveland. 


GIANT SCRAP PILE IN THE YARD OF THE GREAT WESTERN IRON AND STEEL CO., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


pose for him to per- 
ceive this mountain 
range and direct his 
flight toward it as if 
he could directly per- 
ceive his nest and young. With the methods of training homing 
pigeons which we have at present we can never be sure that the 
territory through which the bird directs his flight is ever wholly 
unknown to him. Furthermore, until we have more accurate 


records both of the number of birds which return and of those 


which do not, we can never be sure that the exceptional bird 
which does get home has not accomplished it by accidentally fly- 
ing into a familiar territory. 

“For these reasons I have been hardy enough to say that the 
question as to whether animals have a special homing-sense can 
never be answered by experiments upon the homing pigeon. It 
was this thought which led me to make a study of distant orienta- 
tion in two species of tropical birds which are found upon Bird 
Key—a little deserted mound of sand about three hundred yards 
in diameter lying in the middle of the Gulf of Mexico. This key 
is a member of the Dry Tortugas group (sixty-five miles due west 
from Key West). The birds in question are the noddy and sooty 
terns, belonging to the gull family, and not differing much in gen- 
eral size from the homing pigeon. In the fall and winter months 
they are to be found distributed generally over the tropical waters 
of the Caribbean Sea. Onthe first day of May, almost tothe day, 
about twenty-five to thirty thousand of them migrate to Bird Key, 
and remain there for the nesting-season. Bird Key is thus the 
northern limit of migration. A study of their habits shows that 
they do not go out over the water in their search for food for dis- 
tances greater than fifteen to eighteen miles, consequently any 
distance north of Bird Key greater than this would take the birds 
into an unknown territory. Here if anywhere, then, we have ma- 
terial at hand for carrying out experiments upon distant orienta- 
tion. Wecan send birds out over an ocean pathway or we can 
send theminland. My experiments have not been carried very far 
at the present time, but they have already progressetl far enough 
to give some really astonishing results.” 


The experiments, which Professor Watson describes in detail, 
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show that these wild birds will return to their nests from a dis- 


tance of over 1,000 miles, taking about six days todoso. Hesays: 


“There can be no doubt that my birds were carried into a wholly 
unknown territory, and since they returned, the question as to how 
they did it is the one which it is hoped future experiment will 
answer. The generally accepted theory up to the present time has 
been that the birds return by means of visual landmarks, but here 
there are no familiar visual landmarks. It seems to me that the 
‘visual-landmark’ theory of distant orientation is forever exploded 
by these tests. What we shall put in place of it is difficult to de- 
cide. Birds may have an extremely sensitive temperature sense, 
or a very fine sense of touch, which may aid them in detecting 
warm or cold, wet or dry, violent or gentle air currents, but such 
a supposition is doubly precarious for the reason that we do not at 
present know anything about the perfection of their senses of touch 
and of temperature; and secondly, granted that they have such 
senses finely enough developed, are the air currents constant enough 
and distinctive enough to afford a basis for getting back from any 
point of the compass ? 

“Shall we, then, assume a special homing-sense and forthwith 
call our problem solved? This might satisfy the dilettante, but not 
the scientist. If the facts demand it, he is willing to assume a 
special sense, but the moment the assumption is made it becomes 
his duty to locate the sense organ responsible for it and to tell how 
the organ works, and what its relation is to the other sense-organs. 
That sucha special sense, if it exists, is intimately related to vision 
in some way is shown 
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Natural History, New York, ‘I am bringing a large amount of 
material for the museum.’ The scientific importance of polar ex- 
peditions must be judged by the new knowledge obtained rather 
than by the determination of a mathematical point more or less 
accurately according to the instruments used and precautions 
taken. Assuming that the North Pole has been reached by one 
or both the explorers, the way is now clear for the scientific study 
of arctic hydrography, meteorology, and many other problems of 
terrestrial physics without the disturbing effort to attain the high- 


_ est latitude.” 


WHERE THE TELAUTOGRAPH EXCELS 


OST people who have seen a telautograph work are delighted 
with the ingenuity of the device, but do not see why, for 
practical purposes, the telephone should not always be preferable. 
Why write a message at a distance when it may be spoken more 
easily and quickly? These persons should ponder the tale of the 
man who, finding a strange umbrella, telephoned to a friend, “ Did 
you leave an umbrella at my house?” “I think I did.” “Well, is 
this it?” 
With a telautograph the inquirer might at least have drawn a pic- 
ture of the article. But besides images of umbrellas, there are 
hosts of other things that a telephone will not transmit, or trans- 


mits but lamely and 





by the fact that birds, 


imperfectly—all sorts 





as a rule, do not fly at 
night and that blind 
birds can not find the 
way home. This may 
be due to the fact that 
light is necessary for 
any kind of general 
bodily activity. Blind 
birds or birds kept in 
a photographic dark 
room are at first al- 
most incapable of ta- 
king care of them- 
selves. They behave 








of diagrams, formu- 
las, computations, etc. 
These may be written 
down quickly and 
plainly, and the telau- 
tograph is thus the 
machine to transmit 
Where = such 
matter forms a great 
part of the material 
to be transmitted from 
point to 


them. 





point, this 





much like birds whose 
cerebral hemispheres 
{the two largest por- 
tions of the brain) 
have been removed. The fact that birds are helpless in the dark 
is thus no proof that there is no special homing-sense. All that 
we Can say at present is that light would be as necessary for the 
operation of such a supposed sense as it is for the other senses. 
Popular interest in distant orientation would be more or less sat- 
isfied if a special homing-sense were to be brought in to explain 
the facts in the case, but the real work on the problem would then 
have only seriously begun for the scientist. It is probably too 
early yet to say that the case is made out fora special homing- 
sense. The evidence, however, is too strong for us to- deny that 
some sense other than vision is employed by animals in finding 
the way home.” 


By courtesy of ‘‘The American Machinist,’’ New York. 


SCIENCE AND POLAR “DASHES ”—The absence of scientific 
results in both the recent visits to the Pole—assuming that both 
took place—appears in the corresponding absence of comment 
upon them inthe scientific journals. /Va¢ure (London, September 
9) has the following to say: t 


“If Dr. Cook reached the Pole, he has given a remarkable illus- 
tration of pluck and endurance, but his journey seems likely to 
have a minimum of scientific value, and there is still room where 
he has been for a well-equipped scientific research expedition to 
do excellent work in studying the geographical problems of the 
region. A mere ‘dash’ to the Pole may awaken a certain amount 
of sentimental interest, and direct public attention to the traveler, 
but it is of no value from the scientific point of view unless ex- 
ploration—physical or geographica!—is carried on. Commander 
Peary appears to have been equipped with apparatus for taking 
soundings and making other observations of polar conditions, and 
he has telegraphed to the director of the American Museum of 


A DEVICE WHICH FOR MANY PURPOSES EXCELS THE TELEPHONE. 
Set of telautograph instruments, as used in a machine-shop 


device is more useful 
than a telephone. A 
machine-shop ora mill 
is a place of this type, and A. L. Pratt, who describes two in- 
stallations of the kind in Zhe American Machinist (New York, 
September 16) thinks the telautograph will prove an invaluable 
adjunct in all shops. The first instruments described by Mr. 
Pratt are in the establishment of the Stanley Flagg Company, 
at Pottstown, Pa. We read: 


“By means of this installation the shipping-clerk can ask ques- 
tions of the machine-shop in regard to parts for shipment, request 
promise of dates of shipment, hurry neglected orders, and, in fact, 
be in close touch with the entire shop production. 

“The advantages over the telephone are two: A request of 
any kind is made in writing, of which the original is with the 
sender and the reproduction by the machine with the person 
who receives. 

“Thus, there can be no question as to whether or not the mes- 
sage has been sent and received. 

“Such questions frequently arise in connection with telephone 
messages. 

“Again, the written request serves as a memorandum which 
the one receiving can keep in any convenient place until the matter 
mentioned has been duly attended to, and a reference to his own 
sending-file shows whether or not it has been answered and the 
nature of the answer. 

“The system seems almost ideal as a means to trace work through 
the shop, get definite promises of shipment, and check the keeping 
of these promises. . . . Another valuable point in this system is 
in the fact that there is no waiting to get a connection with the 
person who is to receive the message. If that person is absent 
from his desk the message is sent just the same and awaits his 
coming, Compare this with the use of the telephone.” 





- THE RELIGIOUS WORLD 


THE KONGO MISSIONARY TRIALS 


HE results of the trial of the Kongo missionaries set for Sep- 
tember 24 at Leopoldville are awaited with anxiety. It is 
thought that this trial will be the turning-point in the attitude of 
the United States and the other Powers, and, as The Kongo News 
Letter (Boston) observes, “bring them to a full realization of the 
intolerable character of the existing Kongo situation and to a de- 
termination to put an end to it forthwith.” It will be recalled that 
the two American missionaries, the Rev. Drs. W. M. Morrison and 
W. H. Sheppard, of the Presbyterian Mission at Luebo, are de- 
fendants in a suit for “calumnious denunciation” brought by the 
Kasai Rubber Company, a Belgian commercial trust, of which 
the Kongo Government holds half the stock and appoints the con- 
trolling officials. In the autumn of 1904, as Zhe Kongo News 
Letter rehearses, “Dr. 
Morrison told the story 
of Kongo.greed, op- 
pression, and wholesale 
butchery, before the In- 
ternational Peace Con- 
gress at Boston, and the 
Congress adopted reso- 
lutions calling for inter- 





national intervention.” 
From that hour Dr. 
Morrison was “put un- 
der ban of the powers- 
that-be in the Kongo.” 
Dr. Sheppard, a negro, 
and founder of the mis- 
sion at Luebo, has since 
1900 “testified to the 
atrocities of which then 
the public was begin- 
ning tolearn.” In Feb- 
ruary of this year an 
indictment was lodged 
by the Kasai Company 
against these two mis- 
sionaries. The trial has 
been several times post- 
poned, but by recent 
dispatches it seems to 
have begun September 
20. Thecharges against 














REV. W. H. SHEPPARD, D.D., Dr. Morrison, it is said, 

Who founded the mission at Luebo, and now 
is standing trial at Leopoldville for “ calum- 
nious denunciation”’ of the Kasai Rubber 
Company that is charged with exploiting 
and torturing the Kongo peoples. 


“were withdrawn on ac- 
count of an error in the 
summons made by the 
bailiff of the court,” 
tho the plaintiff reserved the right of taking further action against 
him. Dispatches last week said that judgment in Dr. Sheppard’s 
case will be rendered soon. A recital of the events leading up to 
the trial is thus given by 7he Kongo News Letter: 


“The trial was set for May 25, 1909, at Leopoldville. Luebo is 
nearly 1,000 miles from Leopoldville. Drs. Morrison and Shep- 
pard had no alternative but to leave their mission duties, at how- 
ever great a sacrifice, and to make this long and severe journey, 
partly on the mission steamer and partly on foot, through the 
African jungle. 

“Meanwhile, the Presbyterian body and the Kongo Reform 
Association had appealed to the Secretary of State, Mr. Knox, to 
intervene and forbid this travesty on justice. Mr. Knox, pending 
further action, cabled the American minister at Brussels to request 
a postponement of the trial. A postponement to July 30 was 
made. The public indignation aroused by this case had been 
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growing rapidly, not only in the United States, but in Europe. 
From al] sides increasing pressure was brought to bear upon the 
Secretary of State. The various denominational conventions in 
session during the spring and summer adopted strong resolutions 
demanding that the just rights of these two American citizens be 
protected. A petition to President Taft from the Swiss League 
for the Protection of the Kongo Natives attested the international 
proportions that public concern in the matter had attained. All 
the steps which the Secretary of State took have not yet been dis- 
closed, but at any rate a further postponement took place, setting 
the trial forward until the 24th of the present month (September). 

“All these months, Drs. Morrison and Sheppard have been com- 
pelled to remain in Leopoldville, away from their mission, await- 
ing whatever twists and turns Kongo ‘legal ’ procedure might take. 
They were unable to carry to Leopoldville with them more than a 
few of the native witnesses they required, for these natives are 
held to stay at home and at work for the Kasai Company. That 
the few witnesses they. somehow found it possible to take on the 
1,000-mile journey will be browbeaten and intimidated, as in the 
notorious Stannard case of 1906, they have every reason to fear.” 


An interesting fact in the case is that Emile Vandervelde, one 
of the foremost Belgian lawyers and a member of the Belgian 
Chamber of Representatives, will defend the missionaries at the 
trial. Mr. Vandervelde “has for years been the leading critic of 
Belgian misrule.” A letter from the missionaries printed in The 
Christian Observer (Louisville, ‘September 22) tells as follows 
of the postponements of the trial and the hopes and fears of the 
defendants. They write: 


“The situation is made peculiarly difficult, for, as can be seen, 
the Government in condemning the company must condemn itself, 
for it holds a controlling interest in the company. Would the 
Government under these circumstances give justice? The trial 
was set for May 25, at Leopoldville. A more inconvenient time 
and place could not possibly have been chosen for us. This 
meant that we were to be dragged for 900 miles away from our 
homes and from the seat of the trouble, where all our witnesses 
were. In fact, could we get any witnesses to go so far from home ? 
Then, too, the dry season was coming on. We would not be able 
more than likely to get back to Luebo at all with our steamer. 
We ourselves would be taken away from our work and our families 
for perhaps many weeks. We were not consulted at all—every- 
thing was arranged by the State and the company. 

“ Owing to the failure of our steamer to get down with us in May, 
we could not reach here in time. The American consul was 
present and demanded a postponement of the trial. We are sin- 
cerely grateful for the splendid stand our Government has taken 
with us in this matter. Then July 30 was set, right in the midst 
of the dry season. The judge knew we could not be here at that 
time, for he went off to try another case, and when July 30 came 
he was nearly 1,000 miles away. But after the most strenuous 
effort we arrived here on August 2, only to find that the trial had 
been postponed till September 24. Mr. Sheppard made a land 
march of 150 miles tocatch the steamer, and Mr. Morrison a canoe 
journey of 200 miles. 

“We hear that a lawyer is coming out to defend us. Personally 
we would not have gotten a lawyer, we would simply have presented 
the witnesses, who can prove al] that the article contains and much 
more; then, if they had decided the case against us, we would 
have refused to pay the fine and would have gone to prison. 

“But in the decision of this case the whole status of these rub- 
ber companies is at stake, the lives of millions of natives are in the 
balance, and the deepest interests of all the Protestant missions. 
No, we have had to yield our personal preference in the matter 
to the good of the whole. 

“Now it is impossible for us to know what the final decision 
will be. We are inclined to think that there will be a ane imposed 
—perhaps not as much as that demanded—just in order to save 
the face of the company and the State. But if this is done we 
shall not pay it, but shall go to prison instead, unless urged 
strongly to the contrary by other considerations. 

“We feel that in this matter we are in the right, we are pleading 
the cause of the poor and the needy and the opprest, that we are 
on the side of justice, and that God is with us, and that the truth 
will be vindicated in his good time, and that out of this Kongo 
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cesspool of iniquity and corruption will come a brighter day. But 
it will never come unless God’s people, with his divine aid, bring 
it to pass. We are proud of the position our mission has always 
taken in this matter, and we are proud of our Assembly and Church 
for using their influence in behalf of the right. Some may say 
that itis a political matter. Is it right to haggle over such theories 
when the cry of the opprest is ringing in our ears and when we may 
be able to help them? Yea, does not God hold us responsible for 
any influence we may be able to exert in their behalf ?” 


In England Dr. Arthur Conan Doyle is the latest advocate of 
the persecuted people of the Kongo. He is publishing a book 
called “ The Crime of the Kongo,” which will be sold for sixpence, 
giving him no pecuniary benefits. In an interview in 7he Chris- 
tian World (London) Dr. Doyle states that he tells “the whole 
story from the beginning—-from the formation of the Kongo Free 
State down to the last missionaries’ letter and the latest consular 
report.” “It isa very terrible story—a horrible story. It made 
me quite ill to write it. I could not sleep at night for thinking of 
the vile things perpetrated there.” He judges it worse than 
Turkish misrule in Bulgaria in the ‘seventies and in Armenia in 
the ‘nineties, because “ Belgium’s criminal misrule on the Kongo” 
has “been cold-blooded and actuated by the lowest and most sor- 
did motive of gain.” 


BACKWARD SAN FRANCISCO CHURCHES 


F a visitor to San Francisco should happen to be interested 
more in the city’s spiritual than in its material prosperity, he 

will be disappointed in the way this city of the Golden Gate is 
rising from its ashes. 
writes from Oakland, across the bay. 


Such is the comment of an observer who 
Not only has the Church 
failed to keep pace with the world in the work of rebuilding, says 
the Rev. C. F. Reid, D.D., but it “shows few signs of even at- 
tempting to do so on a scale anything like adequate.” While the 
general population has grown apace until it has nearly reached the 
half-million mark, he writes in the Nashville Christian Advocate, 
“the Protestant membership of the city has actually diminished 


rather than increased.” He continues: 


“The last religious census of the city was taken in 1890, when 
the population was less than 200,000. It was then found that 
there were 14,062 members of the evangelical churches. This 
showing was bad enough, but not so alarming as present conditions. 

“In 1908 the population of the city was estimated at 400,000. 
The year-books of the evangelical churches of the same year show 
membership as follows: Presbyterians, 2,700; Methodist Episco- 
pal, 2,679; Congregationalists, 1,968; Baptists, 1,010; Christians, 
768; Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 122. If to these we 
add 500 for the smaller churches that issue no year-book, we have 
a total of 9,747 members of the evangelical churches in an Ameri- 
can city of 400,000 people, not quite 1 in 4o. 

“If the decrease in other churches during the last year has cor- 
responded to our own, and there is no reason to think it has not, 
then we may subtract at least 20 per cent. from this number; and 
if nothing is done to check the present falling-off, Protestant 
Christianity will be only a pathetic memory in less than two 
decades. Take, for exainple, the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
A few years ago they had a membership of 3,500. A prominent 
member of that Church told me recently that they would barely 
show 2,200 in all their 18 churches at the coming conference. 
The same gentleman told me there were 1,800 saloons in the city. 
Allowing two and one-half men for each saloon, you have more 
than two bartenders in San Francisco for every Methodist.” 


Scrutinizing the congregations that may be found in the churches 
the writer is deprest to notice “the scarcity of children and young 
people, and that, too, in a city where youth is preeminently a 
characteristic of the population.” He asks: 


“Where are the young men and maidens on Sunday? Do not go 
to the churches to look for them, but rather to the ferries and the 
railway stations, where they are flocking by thousands to the parks 
and hills across the bay and the pleasure resorts thickly scattered 
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down the peninsula. Find them in the cheap theaters and wine. 
rooms that do their big business on the Lord’s day. It is prob- 
able that not one in fifty of the young men between the ages of fif- 
teen and thirty ever think of going to church. With this ever 
increasing majority on the wrong side, what bodes for the future ? 

“With the above facts before us, can we do otherwise than ad- 
mit that the Church stands arrested in San Francisco? Nay, 
more; that it is in a retreat that threatens soon to become a total 
rout before a careless paganism that laughs at her confusion. Is 
it not high time we begin to ask what is wrong and to make haste 
to save, if possible, the Church from utter defeat in San Francisco ? 

















“WE ARE PLEADING THE CAUSE OF THE OPPREST.” 
Dr. Morrison and a chief of one of the Kongo tribes to whom he is 
devoting his life. In the decision of the present trial, he says, “the 
lives of millions of natives are in the balance.” 


“Shall the Church, without a mighty effort, let San Francisco 
go? This writer has clasely observed conditions for the last sev- 
eral vears, and is convinced that one of the chief causes of Church 
failure is the great lack of home life. It is a city of flats and 
apartment-houses, and the children are largely reared on the streets. 
The churches have persisted in clinging to the conventional 
methods of the past, and have not ministered to the needs of the 
young life thronging the streets. They have been content to let 
the devil furnish the attractions and provide for the physical ex- 
uberance which specially characterizes the young of the Pacific 
Coast. Without home influence to lead to the Church, and with 
no provisions to answer the call that tingles in every drop of red 
blood that runs riot in their bodies, the young turn to the places 
where they may be found. 

“It seems plain that to reverse the tide flowing so strongly out 
of the Church, we must reverse our methods and forget the tradi- 
tions that have led to our defeat. The vulnerable point of San 
Francisco is in its young life. Therefore let us build no more tall 
steeples, nor seek to impress with dim religious light sifting 
through stained glass; but let us build substantial young people’s 
church-houses, where the best conditions of home life can be pro- 
vided, and where all the reasonable demands of a vigorous young 
life can be met. Let us rub from our banners the theological dog- 
mas hard to understand, and in their places write large and lumi- 


nous: We live to minister.: Jesus was not afraid to minister to 
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any need or form of misery. 1n fact, most of his time seems to 
have been spent in going about doing good. A return to his 
methods might be tried, and even in San Francisco there is good 
hope they will prevail.” 


FRANCE’S AFFLICTED “SISTERS” 


HE outside world has largely overlooked, in its discussion of 
the French secularization acts, the sufferings endured by 
the French nuns, who find themselves “suddenly deprived of their 
means of living, expropriated, and exiled.” The misery of appre- 
hension concerning the unknown future, the constant fear, day and 
night, of the gendarmes’ knock, has been too much for some poor 
souls, says Mr. J. C. Sutcliffe in the London Catholic Times. 
Health, and reason too, have been overthrown in many cases. A 
vivid picture is drawn of the plight of these religious recluses when 
the town councils, having long coveted the fine buildings and 
choice sites of the religious institutions, finally prevail upon the 
Government to proceed to confiscation. We read: 


“The ax and the hammer thunder on their great gates. They 
are broken down, or, lifted from their hinges, fall with a mighty 
crash. The tramp of soldiers and gendarmes and the clink of 
arms resound in theircloisters and passages. The inner doors are 
smashed one after the other. The nuns’ cells are searched. The 
sacred rights of ‘enclosure,’ so long scrupulously respected, are 
violated. At last the invaders break into the inner 1efuge, the 
chapel where all the community are in prayer. In face of the 
drawrswords of the men of arms and of the law the Superior must 
make a dignified protest. Then, with a semblance of force, the 
nuns are driven from their beloved home. 

“These women have been enclosed, many for long years, fifty, 
sixty, maybe seventy or more years. Thereare the aged, thesick, 
perhaps the dying. All must be pitilessly moved out. Some 
have died in the way, before reaching the near friendly shelter. 
It is, perhaps, midwinter; the snow lies deep; for their patronal 
feast, their day of rejoicing, has been chosen for the expulsion. 
Behold these nuns, unaccustomed to the outer world, adrift to find 
a refuge in some distant land! Where to find it? How to find it ? 
They are many; onlya large house can holdthem. A large house 
‘asks a large rent. 

“Behold the exiles thrown into a desert in Spain, or an over- 
crowded quarter in Belgium! At once difficulties arise of opposite 
character. Inthe one there are no children to form a little paying 
school, no ladies to give needlework or other aid. In the other 
the bishops can not allow them to open a school; it would empty 
existing schools and starve nuns already at work. The same for 
needlework; already there are more hands than work. Aftera 
miserable effort to live on stewed vine-leaves or a few potatoes, 
the weakest die of starvation; others linger on until a little help 
comes. Here the house has not been habited for years; the drains 
are out of order; seven nuns die of typhus fever; their chaplain 
nearly dies after them. For months the peasants dare not ap- 
proach, fearing the plague, hence impossibility for enclosed nuns 
to obtain food. Fortunately, help came in time from the nearest, 
tho distant, town. There the house is damp; four or five die of 
consumption. Others fall ill from overcrowding. They have no 
beds ; seized in the custom-house or too expensive for carriage. 
They have too few, and must sleep in them in turns through the 
day and night.” 


Abating to some extent the rigors of this picture the writer 
goes on to present scenes where these horrors do not occur. 
Some convents have been able to take their schools with them, 
and the number of pupils has been kept up. Other resources are 
employed such as are here described : 


“Some find charitable friends, sometimes at their new homes 
unexpectedly, or aid from societies formed in France. Others 
obtain precarious work. Some powerful congregations boldly 


found new schools all over the world. The ‘Sacré Coeur’ has es- 
tablished as many schools as were closed. The ‘Brothers of the 
Christian Schools,’ after filling to the possible their existing schools 
and forming new ones in the many countries already grateful to 
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them, triumphantly planted in fresh soil, such as Mexico, Cuba, 
Brazil, Cape Colony. Even under the most favorable circum- 
stances, however, lie painful anxieties, great money losses, many 
sacrifices, property confiscated, difficulties to be overcome, grief 
at the destruction of flourishing good works, at the ingratitude and 
wickedness of men.” 


But the real pinch is not with these communities that have been 
able to preserve their common life. There are other small and 
weak congregations which have dissolved, and, hoping for better 
days, have thrown their members loose on the world. 


“Ah, there is the struggle, there the starvation, there the hope- 
lessness, with the added suffering of isolation. Many tried to 
enter domestic service. Asa rule they are unfitted for its duties. 
The only careers for which they are fitted, teaching and nursing, 
are closedtothem. They belonged to a congregation ; it is a stain 
the Republic will not allow them to wash off. An incident, while 
it throws a ray of humor on our sad story, shows this indelibility. 
An ex-Brother had produced very real proofs that he had returned 
to secular life. The judge would not accept them. The Brother 
asked what proof would suffice. The judge: ‘The only proof 
would be his marriage.’ ‘Then, sir,’ victoriously replied the 
Brother, ‘I apply for the hand of your daughter.’ The proof de- 
manded seems based on the declaration made in the House by a 
leader of the Republic, M. Combes, that it was hoped the ex-nuns 
would soon be seen everywhere, decked with ribbons and finery, 
ogling the men; and the ex-Brothers with wreaths of smoke en- 


“To add to this mass of misery are the woes of thousands of 
orphans, of reformatory children deprived of the safe shelter and 
loving care given them by the congregations who brought them up 
in the faith and fear of God. These poor children have been 
thrown back to the dens of misery or vice from which Christian 
charity had rescued them.” 


WHERE CHURCHES FLOURISH AND DECAY—Some rather 
curious facts in the rise and fall of the ecclesiastical barometer are 
noticed by the editor of Zhe Christian Advocate (New York) 
who bases his remarks upon the statements of one of his religious 
contemporaries. We read: 


“ According to the latest United States Census reports, the ma- 
jority of the church-members in every State in New England are 
Roman Catholic. More than 69 per cent. of the church-members 
in Massachusetts are Roman Catholic; 74 per cent. in Rhode 
Island are Roman Catholic. Zhe Congregationalist recalls the 
fact that in the early years of the Republic the west and south- 
west territory, which had belonged to Spain and was ceded to 
France, was under Roman-Catholic control. In the southern part 
of that territory it was contrary to the law of the land for Protes- 
tants to hold public worship. In the ‘Natchez Country’ persons 
were arrested for maintaining such worship. In what was then 
West Florida the Roman Catholic was declared to be the only re- 
ligion permitted, and Protestant Bibles and other books were 
seized and burned. Early settlers in St. Louis were not allowed 
to have a Protestant meeting-house. But it candidly observes 
that at that time in New Engand there was hardly any more tolera- 
tion of the Roman Catholics than of Protestants in the Southwest. 
The only States west of the Mississippi in which Roman Catho- 
lics are now in the majority are the most thinly settled ones: 
Nevada, Arizona, and Montana. New Mexico, still a Territory, 
is also in the list. Zhe Congregationalist says that the Roman- 
Catholic Church has taken possession of New England by invasion 
from Ireland and Continental Europe (we add lower Canada), 
and nearly all its priests and prelates are of foreign birth and 
parentage. The Roman Catholics know what they believe, are 
not ashamed of it, are ever ready to defend it, are skilled in gaining 
advantage, and, while divided between the two great parties, with 
but few exceptions are ever ready to vote for the special interests 
of their Church when such are in issue at the polls. Locally, they 
get what they can for their purposes from each party or both. So 
far as we can ascertain, or their own statistics will show, in none 
of these States is there any remarkable addition to the Roman- 
Catholic Church from the Protestant denominations of the land, 
or the unchurched people of other blood than that of the countries 
where Roman Catholicism prevails.” 
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A GREAT SHOW OF DUTCH PICTURES 


HE American tourist who imagines he must go to Amsterdam 

to see paintings by Rembrandt and to Haarlem to see those 

of Franz Hals may be told on his return that he might have formed 

as good an idea of these masters by visiting the exhibition of Dutch 
pictures in New York. 

Never before have so many Dutch masterpieces been brought to 
one’s very door, as are now gathered at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. New York, in 
the midst of its spectac- 
ular outdoor celebra- 
tions, has assembled 
these pictures to com- 
memorate, So says the 
catalog, “the age of 
Henry Hudson and the 
countrf under whose 
auspices he entered the 
river which bears his 
name.” It will be many 
a long day, say the com- 
mentators, before the 
public will again see in 
one group thirty-four 
Rembrandts (this num- 
ber shortly to be swelled 
by three more), twenty 
works by Franz Hals 
—“so large a number 
of Hals’s pictures has 
never before been col- 
lected together ”— and 
five by Vermeer, of 
Delft, with another on 
its way to join them. 
Then there are seven 
Hobbemas, four land- 
scapes by Solomon 
Ruisdael, and eleven 
by Jacob of that name, 
and a scattering display of works by Cuyp, Steen, Peter de 
Hoogh, Terborch, and others of the Dutch and Flemish schools. 
The whole country has contributed to this display, including 
wealthy art collectors from Montreal, New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Washington, and Newport, and public art institutions 
like the New York and Chicago art museums. The character of 
life and nature that this show displays is thus indicated by Mr. 
Cortissoz in his notice in the New York 77zbune: 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


“The immediate appeal of an exhibition of this sort is made to 
the spectator’s curiosity and his sensuous instinct. It is, by itself, 
a |.ttle exciting to see so many famous works gathered together in 
one place, and after the first moment of surprize there follows a 
kind of glut of the eye, a reckless gormandizing of massive drafts- 
manship and sumptuous tho somber tone. Later impressions 
take account of more complex elements of charm and provoke re- 
flection on the remarkable educational value of the collection, 
framed as it is with special reference to that Dutch period in the 
history of New York which is just now uppermost in our minds. 
These pictures throw, to begin with, a flood of light on Dutch 
types, Dutch manners and dress, boldly relieved against a back- 
ground of Dutch landscape and architecture. In the portraits of 
Rembrandt and Hals you are brought face to face with the seven- 
teenth-century burgher and his wife; Vermeer and De Hoogh 
will show you how they lived at home, and while the Ruisdaels 
expose the character of the countryside and waterways in Holland, 
the broadly humorous compositions of Jan Steen will people the 
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A VISIT TO THE NURSERY, 
By Gabriel Metsu. 


This notable picture, formerly in the great Kann collection in Paris, was lent to the Hudson- 
Fulton Exhibition by its present owner, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. 
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scene for you with Hobbinol and his doxy. The light that suffuses 
the land of our ancestors is gray and cool. For all the moisture 
in that northern atmosphere things are seen clearly in it and painted 
with meticulous accuracy. Steady-going realists we dub the paint- 
ers of the placeand the period. For one explanation of the course 
they followed look at their flat landscape, their comfortable farm- 
steads, and their comparatively sunless sky. Look also at the 
society reflected in their paintings, at the heavy frames and honest 
but quite unemotional physiognomies of the men and women, and 
at the wholesome, earthy lives they led indoors and out. What 
more natural than that 
the artists dwelling in 
such an age of sturdy 
materialism should de- 
velop the gifts which go 
to the making of a real- 
istic picture ? Depend- 
ence upon the visible 
fact, simplicity, truth, 
were in the very air they 
breathed.” 


The glory of the ex- 
hibition is naturally the 
work of Rembrandt. 
Mr. W. H. Downes de- 
clares in the Boston 
Transcript that this “is 
a more impressive show- 
ing of his work, every- 
thing considered, than 
that made on the occa- 
sion of the Rembrandt 
tercentenary at Leyden 
in the summer of 1906,” 
The are 
mainly portraits, almost 
the only “subject” pic- 
ture being the “ Finding 
of Moses,” 


canvases 


from the 
Johnson collection in 
Philadelphia. Ofsome 
of the others the critic 
of the New York -Fve- 
ning Post writes: 

“The happiest days of Rembrandt’s life were the nine years 
(1633-42) from the date of his betrothal to Saskia van Ulenburgh 
to her death. Her portrait (P. A. B. Widener’s), if not an alto- 
gether satisfactory picture, is full of the bright light and brilliant 
color of Rembrandt's joyous years. A charming portrait of him- 
self (Herbert S. Terrell’s), resembling much that in the National 
Gallery, and showing him in the happiest of moods, was painted 
six years after their marriage. To the same date belong the cele- 
brated so-called ‘Gilder,’ or ‘Le Doreur’ (Mrs. H. O. Have- 
meyer’s), one of the most exquisitely finished of that highly finish- 
ing period of Rembrandt’s painting career, and the ‘Portrait of an 
Old Woman’ (Mrs. Havemeyer's), both wonderfully warm and 
golden in coloring. ‘The Gilder’ was an artist named Dorner, 
and the probabilities are that a misprint, rather than the sunshine 
of his pictures, as tradition says, gained this portrait the name of 
‘Le Doreur.’ ; 

“The splendid ‘Noble Slav’ (W. K. Vanderbilt’s), with a deep 
shadow on the left of the turban and on the lower part of the figure, 
has that brilliant light playing out of and around the body that 
only a genius of the first order could dare. But Rembrandt was 
a god in his art, and he made nature as it suited him. Where 
he wished that it should be light there was light. 

“*The Marquis D’Andelot’ (Richard Mortimer’s) belongs to 
Rembrandt’s marriage year. It used to be known as a‘ Young 
Man Buckling on His Armor’ until recently, when an old French 
poem, describing the picture, was discovered to reveal the iden- 
tity of the sitter. 

“The oldest Rembrandt in the collection is a small sketch of 





himself (J. Pierpont Morgan’s), painted in 1628; the most recent, 
the ‘Portrait of a Man,’ 1667, belonging to the Museum.” 


Next to the Rembrandts, interest in the Vermeers is keenest. 


Mr. Cortissoz writes: 


“For him it was enough to paint some placid lady of Delft, 
occupied in household duties, or seated at her dressing-table, or 
‘idly talking with her cavalier. He was content with this simple 
ambition—since in the achievement of it he could practise a sort 
of wizardry, poetizing paint, extorting from his pure surfaces a 
beauty which Rembrandt himself, with all his tremendous powers, 
could not haveattained. Perhaps the master would have disdained 
Vermeer’s ideal as something not altogether worthy of his genius, 
a thing naturally to be left toa quieter, more refined and, perhaps, 
smaller temperament. Vermeer could afford to concentrate him- 
self upon his modest inspiration. It was, at any rate, authentic, 
and, what is more, it led him to perfection. There are five examples 
of him at the Museum, and, as has been noted, Mr. Altman is to 
lend another. This is good fortune, indeed, considering that there 
are only thirty-odd Vermeers in the world. It is interesting to 
observe, too, that of the specimens now shown the finest is that 
‘Girl with Water Jug” which is a permanent possession of the 
Museum forming part of the late Mr. Marquand’s fine collection. 
Even Mr. Morgan’s ‘Lady Writing’ and Mrs. Huntington’s ‘ Lady 
with Lute,’ both radiantly beautiful paintings, seem a little less 
gemlike than this flawless study of blues and whites. Mr. Frick’s 
‘Music Lesson’ and Mr. Johnson’s ‘Lady with Guitar’ are dis- 
tinctly below its astounding level. But, after all, special satis- 
faction in the Vermeer that we can see all the time need scarcely 
diminish our pleasure in the pictures by. him which for a brief 
period emerge from private galleries. They are all deeply inter- 
esting in their serene mastery, their loveliness of tone, their inde- 
finable distinction. 

“It is not only his superiority in respect to style, but his finer 
qualities as a colorist and a painter of light, that give Vermeer an 





Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. e 
A PHILOSOPHER, 
By Rembrandct. . 


Mr. P. A. B. Widener, of Philadelphia, who lends this canvas to the 
Hudson-Fuiton Exhibition, secured it from the Kann collection. 


almost cruel advantage over those fellow countrymen of his who 
labored in the same field. There are some notable specimens of 
their craft in this exhibition. Senator Clark, Mr. Borden, and 
Mr. Frick have each lent a good piece by Terborch; Mrs. Have- 
meyer sends her brilliant picture of ‘The Visit,’ by De Hoogh.” 
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SUFFERING FRESHMEN 


) HILE the freshmen may think they are suffering from many 

worse things in these autumn months, one writer affirms 
Be- 
cause some studious young man has written a learned thesis on 
a rare genus of prehistoric mosquito and gained his Ph.D., he 


that the worst of their afflictions is incompetent instruction. 





Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
LADY WITH A LUTE. 
By Vermeer of Delft. 


One of the contributions by Mrs. C. P. Huntington to the Hudson- 
Fulton Exhibition of Dutch Masters. 


is made a college-instructor and the poor freshmen have to take 
such instruction as he can furnish. Many an abler teacher, says 
Mr. William R. Castle, Jr., in the October Atlantic Monthly, is 
debarred because he lacks the magic letters after his name. Mr. 
Castle thinks it little less than “deplorable” that the possession of 
the Ph.D. degree “should be held to entitle a man to a position 
as instructor in elementary courses.” The ideal teacher certainly 
should be a scholar, “but one fired with enthusiasm to teach, to 
kindle enthusiasm for learning in dormant minds.” If such men 
are lacking, the choice “should be from among the ranks of young, 
eager, intelligent graduates ; men not as learned, perhaps, but often 
better able to teach; men whose ideals are high, whose enthusiasm 
is infectious ; who would be glad of two or three years of experi- 
ence, both in teaching and in leading younger men.” 
such men, what do we largely have? 


Instead of 
The writer answers : 


“ The young instructor to-day is too often not a human individual, 
in the sense that he must be to attract the freshman. Too often 
he is selected, not primarily, but exclusively, for his learning. A 
young man, after three or four years of devotion to his books, 
graduates from college summa cum laude. He knows few of his 
classmates because he has never had time to meet them, The 
book of ‘college life’ he has never opened. After graduation he 
applies himself with even greater assiduity, deciphers obscure 
manuscripts, writes a thesis on ‘Boileau’s Influence on Rousseau ’ 
—which the world had thought negative, if it thought about it at 
all—or on some rare genus of prehistcric mosquito, and then sua- 
denly finds himself blinking in the face of an applauding world. a 
Doctor of Philosophy. 

“He is conscientious and therefore gives his instruction with 
meticulous accuracy, but without enthusiasm. How can he be 
enthusiastic in the teaching of something which does not interest 
him, and before students whom he believes determined to gain as 
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little as possible from his stores of wisdom? As proctor he does 
the work of a policeman, an irritating stickler for the letter of the 
rules and regulations ; but even as a policeman often ineffective, 
because he does not see, and is not interested to probe, beneath 
the surface of undergraduate life. It would be useless to appoint 
him a general adviser, because his advice would never pass beyond 
books; because when conscience drove him to the rooms of a 
student it would destroy spontaneity ; he could give no advice con- 
cerning life, because the freshman would know more of life than he. 

“Will the college consent to give him up? It is bound to him 
through loyalty, the wish to reward years of faithful work. It 
believes, perhaps, that he will write distinguished books, and 
would like those books to issue from its doors. These reasons 
are excellent, but are not sufficient if the students are to suffer. 
The truism is often overlooked that a college exists for its students, 
not for its faculty. The mistake made is in putting such men in 
charge of freshman courses, where even a suggestion of pedantry 
is disastrous, and where the ability to arouse enthusiasm for study 
is infinitely more important than the inculcation of fact.” 

In addition to the need felt for sympathy between the instructor 
and the students in the classroom, there is an increasing conviction 
that means should be employed to draw these two elements of 
college-life closer together outside the classroom. The preceptorial 
system is advocated and largely practised at Princeton. Mr. 
Castle makes the interesting suggestion that the upper classmen 
be utilized in extending thissystem. It might do much, he thinks, 
“toward guarding the freshman from the dangers of his natural 
We read: 

“Tn every college there are numbers of good upper classmen who 
are eager to cooperate with the faculty in starting freshmen along 
the right path, and it is amazing that thus far so little advantage 
has been taken of their services. Each of these upper classmen 


inquisitiveness.” 





Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
WILHELM VAN HEYTHUYSEN. 


By Franz Hals. 
One of Chicago’s contributions to the Hudson-Fulton Exhibition. 
The owner of this Hals is Mrs. Charles L. Hutchinson. 


should be given a list of from five to ten freshmen whom he would 
make it his duty to know. He would talk over with them their 
work and their play : their study, their amusements, their athletics. 
He would make sure that each, outside of his lessons, was given 
a sane interest, something to do for the college, whether partici- 
pation in football, or in debating, or in writing for the college 
papers. He would see to it far more effectively than the dean, or 
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even than the advisers, that each was getting his fair chance 
socially. He would report cases where financial aid was needed, 
or admonition, or encouragement. As it is at present, many fel- 
lows are lonely ; many, especially those from a distance, miss the 
recognition they deserve merely because they ignorantly room out- 





Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


THE SAVANT. 
By Rembrandt. 


This canvas, originally in the Kann collection, now hangs in the Hudson- 
Fulton Exhibition. Mrs. C. P. Huntington is the owner 


side the sphere of undergraduate life, or, knowing no one at first, 
fall in with uncongenial classmates, and, becoming discouraged, 
withdraw into themselves. To such lonely men the dangerous 
pleasures existing outside of college appeal as substitutes for what 
they have missed in college. These tragedies would be far less 
likely to occur if all members of the class were thrown together, 
and natural associations were facilitated through the provision of 
upper classmen and advisers.” 

POETRY AS A STAFF OF LIFE—The strangely contrasting 
situations of two prominent English poets makes the Boston 
Transcript wonder about that eternal problem of the rewards of 
art. Mr. Alfred Noyes is in the enviable situation of being under 
thirty and the author of seven published books of poetry. He 
deliberately chose poetry as a means of livelihood when he left 
Oxford and is said to have found little difficulty in marketing his 
verse. Set incontrast is the case of Mr. Stephen Phillips, “another 
English poet, and one of substantial gifts and notable achieve- 
ment.” It is reported that he was lately summoned to public ex- 
amination in the bankruptcy court in London, but he failed to 
appear because he could not “raise the price” of a railway ticket 


from Brighton, where he lives. Upon these facts The Transcript 


comments: 


“One hesitates to institute comparisons between the productions 
that yield such diverse results, reluctance. being deepened by the 
fact that Mr. Phillips is the elder poet and attracted favorable 
notice long before the other planet swam into our ken. If either 
gentleman conspicuously allied himself with the life of the time, 
the success and the failure might easily be explained ; but the fact 
is that Mr. Noyes, like Mr. Phillips, finds his most inspiring 
themes in history and myth—and, tho Sir Francis Drake seems no 
very ‘live subject,’ Blackwood’s printed the epic tale for Mr. 
Noyes in twenty instalments! Perhaps the younger man has the 
greater gift of persuasion, or employs the more energetic press 
agent. At any rate, it is evident that, tho Mr. Phillips does not 
deserve misfortune, Mr. Noyes is entitled to success. He married 
an American girl.” 
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OUTGROWING LITERARY GARDEN- 
PATCHES 


ae novelists, it seems, are coming to loek over their fences 

to see what is going on outside their garden-patches. The 
consequence is that “garden-patch” literature is giving way to the 
cultivation of a wider, more world-embracing field. So points out 
a writer in the New York Evening Post, who recalls a not distant 
past when our fiction-writers presented us little nosegays from 
New England, Alaska, the Tennessee mountain region, the Middle 
West, New York, Southern California, or New Orleans. It was 
really only a few flowers in the case of the New-England writers, 
for the area was not wide enough for the number of cultivators, 
and little more than a flower-bed could be apportioned to each. 


“Because Miss Wilkins stood so close to New England, because © 


Charles Egbert Craddock had made the Southern mountaineer her 
own, because George W. Cable held New Orleans for his demesne, 
it became a virtue for every writer to constitute himself the in- 
terpreter of a corner, no matter how little, of the national life. It 
was the period of local color and the patented brand of goods. 
Like careful users of milk, readers were supposed to lay stress on 
the farm the product came from.”. We have not, as yet, quite done 
away with our garden-patch literature, says this writer, but “we 
seem to be moving fast in that diréction.” He continues: 


“The soil is being exhausted. Mary Wilkins Freeman has emi- 
grated from New England to New Jersey. George W. Cable has 
moved from Louisiana to New England. Jack London has been 
scouring the Pacific for pastures new. There are, of course, 
younger writers who continue the tradition. Stewart Edward 
White has his Canada and Southwest. Rowland Thomas has an- 
nexed the Philippines. Herman Whittaker is invading Mexico. 
Nevertheless, it seems evident that the age of local and provincial 
literature, at least so far as concerns fiction, is passing into an age 
of nation-wide interests. From the portrayal of local character 
or local adventure we are moving forward toward problems that 
are the same the country over, because they deal with common 
facts of our democracy, our social organization, or, wider still, our 
common humanity. Take the novel of American history as it has 
been diligently cultivated by Winston Churchill and a number of 
desser writers. Take the novel of politics, from its beginning in 
‘The Honorable Peter Sterling,’ to the latest amateurish tale of 
the wicked boss and the good district-attorney. Take the novel 
dealing with the phenomena of social readjustment. Finally, take 
the novel dealing with the universal questions of ethics, social 
structure, and sex as Robert Grant and Robert Herrick write it, 
and our drift away from the parochial fiction becomes unmis- 
takable.” 

The projector of these speculations goes on to examine how far 
our growing breadth of outlook is due to causes from within and 
how far it is due to influences from abroad. Thus: 


“A precise apportionment is something more than difficult, but 
unmistakably both factors have been at work. The ‘moral uplift,’ 
by stirring the national self-consciousness, has served to bring lit- 
erature and life among us more closely together. The adjustment 
may as yet be very crude, but it is significant that the young writer, 
who five years ago would have instinctively tried his hand at the 
dialect story or the ordinary novel of adventure, now finds it natural 
to try his hand at a story with a ‘real’ problem init. It may be 
that the ‘reality’ he attains is much less truthful than the bit of 
local psychology he may formerly have succeeded in seizing ; yet, 
as part of a movement, his efforts have their distinct value. So 
much for the results of the recent great awakening. Coincident 
with it has come a greater interest in the civilization that lies 
across the ocean, and a fuller knowledge of certain aspects of that 
civilization. Frank iNorris, who was a pioneer in the sociological 
novel, imitated Zola. The factor of direct imitation is not so 
strong in his successors. But it is impossible to think of our 
weightier novelists as escaping the influence of a Thomas Hardy, 
a Tolstoy, or of certain of the Frenchmen. The very subject com- 
pels it. Rise toa universal. -opic, and you fall under the universal 
sway. Democracy, women, marriage, labor, are now the subjects 


of serious fiction the wor:d over, and our writers necessarily echo 
Specific evidence of our growing contact 


certain common trutks. 
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with Europe is plentiful. The international novel, once the 
monopoly of Henry James, to-day employs quite a little army of 
writers. If the American theater has lately shown a decided 
swing from the European to the native drama, it is largely because 
our native playwrights have at length learned from the Europeans 
how to deal with serious problems of national life.” 


TOO MANY DRAMATIC LOVERS 


© Bie fact that the French drama is crowded with lovers upsets 

an unsympathetic critic in Za Revue (Paris). He finds 
that this surplus of lovers is no wise representative of real life, and 
concludes that French dramatists are building plays by formula 
instead of relying upon fresh observation. The French writer 
who has at the moment achieved the greatest popularity in Eng- 
lish-speaking countries, Charles Bernstein, is pointed out as the 
prince of sinners. He.with his lesser confréres, we are told, has 
turned the French theater into “a huge factory.” The dramatic 
authors are “mere manufacturers, business men.” Love, it is 
charged, is the basis of the dramatist’s formula, and they carry it out 
blindly. For the eternal question asked by the dramatist is, “Will 
the characters be happy or not?” Their “happiness,” it is added, 
is made to depend only on their ability to be happy in love. Mr. 
Paul Gsell, the author of these charges, proceeds in these words : 


“Love—and usually the most sensual—is considered by our 
authors as the basis and only object of life. It crushes every other 
sentiment, all other activity. Some writers—M. Bernstein in par- 
ticular—proclaim that the most independent and the mcst violent 
satisfaction of the sexual instinct is the most beautiful manifesta- 
tion of human energy. Passion which scorns law, duty, honor, 
and which, if necessary, would commit crimes—is the most ad- 
mirable thing in the world. 

“It is scarcely necessary to show how exaggerated is the réle 
thus given to love in our modern life, how false is such a concep- 
tion of life, particularly in our time. 

“In olden days love could unfold itself freely. At the time of 
Louis XIV., for instance, the nobles could, between military cam- 
paigns, spend their spare time in complicated intrigues of love. 
Then passion was exalted, strengthened by all the resources to be 
found in those energetic beings, intermittently unoccupied; its 
sap shot forth in wonderful or prodigious blossoms, ending either 
in glorious voluptuousness or in glorious crimes. This is what 
justifies Racine when he painted a humanity thinking of love only. 
In reality, his heroes spent their vacations, only, in such a way. 

“Love also played a considerable part at the time of Romanti- 
cism. The young men at that time imagined that their slightest 
heart-beat was of more importance than the progiess of the world, 
and they let themselves be swayed by the storms of passion. 

“But nowadays cultivated people know that they have better 
things todo. They have cognizance of the réle which every one 
must play in human society. They consider love either as an 
agreeable diversion, or preferably as a real and close association. 
Long'sieges of rebel hearts, inconsolable sufferings of betrayed 
love, tenacious jealousies and insane rivalries are scarcely seen 
any more, at least not among the better class of people, and that 
is the set our dramatists pretend to portray. We do not mean that 
love has lost its poweron modernhumanity. But it is less violent, 
for it is surrounded, as it were, by social obligations. At any 
rate, whether evil or beneficent, it is no longer the center of exist- 
ence. Evil, it is considered to hamper the individual ; beneficent, 
it is an advantage to him. The real center of modern life is the 
collaboration of every one for the general good.” ~ 


Therefore, when one considers modern plays where the whole 
action centers around love and love only, it is easy, says the writer, 
to see that such plays lack truth and sincerity. The reason is 
that our modern dramatists do not observe; they write according 
to formulas merely. ‘The playwright should not be afraid to take 
his subjects from real life; to dare to handle problems which 
would make people think, and not merely amuse them. “Love 
would not be out of place'in such a drama, but it would be a side 
issue, serving to enhance the vital struggles of passions or circum- 
stances.”—7ranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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NEXT YEAR’S CARS 


A writer in Motor declares that in no 
previous year have so many makers of 
cars been ready thus far in advance ‘‘to 
take the public into their confidence to the 
extent of showing them what their next 
year’s cars would be like.’’ Motor had 
already described a few of the coming 
cars, but in its current issue it is able to 
give full particulars regarding twenty- 
four others. As the years pass, the changes 
made in cars, as was the case with bicy- 
cles ten or more years ago, become each 
year less and less important. The writer in 
Motor believes that we 
shall soon reach the 
time when leading ma- 
kers will continue from 
season to season with- 
out any announce- 
ments of new models. 
As for the year rg1o, 
the changes, he says, 
are ‘‘merely in details.” 
He adds: 


‘‘In some cases they 
are more, such as the 
adoption of the gaso- 
line motor by a hither- 
to exclusive advocate 
of steam, the building 
of a four-cylinder car 
by a company which 
up to now has confined 
itself to two, the adding 
to an already extensive 
line of a light-weight, 
low-priced, four-cylin- 
der model, but these are the exceptions 
and, even then, are more changes in busi- 
ness policy than in car design. 

‘‘Nearly every year has some feature of 
design to characterize it. The side-entrance 
tonneau body, the six-cylinder motor, the 
light car, the use of the magneto—each of 
these found such extensive adoption in 
some one crop of new models that it made 
the crop distinctive. Last year it was 
the light car and the magneto. This year— 
well, frankly, we don’t know what it is. 
Things are too much as they were to make 
the crop distinctive. Motor-car design 
evidently has ‘arrived.’ It is at any 
rate making no great strides in any one 
direction, altho in motor-making there 
is a tendency toward longer strokes. 


While it is still possible that changes of 
note may be made in future cars, the writer 
is bold to say further on this subject: 


‘It .s still tooearly critically to compare 
any great number of them to determine 
the structural tendencies manifested in 
this year’s—or rather 
next year’s—crop of 
cars, but nothing has 
been disclosed as yet 
which leads us to think 
that that tendency is 
out of the well-known 
line. Motors, clutches, 
gears, and driving-sys- 
tems will remain very 
much as they are; more 
magnetos will be used, 
some very low-priced 
cars being fitted with 
them at no extra cost, 
but the motor-car of 
1910 will in every way 
be very much like its 
predecessor of 1909.” 


MOTOR.TRIPS AND MOTOR.CARS 


THE VANDERBILT CUP RACE 


The date selected for the race this year 
for the Vanderbilt cup is October 30. 
The Nassau-county course will be used, 
altho considerably shortened, the contest 
being for ‘‘stock-car chassis racing-craft.”’ 
The circuit is likely to be less than fifteen 
miles in length. The Motor Parkway to 
its fullest extent will be employed, the 
course being completed by the use of the 
necessary connecting State roads. Four 
classes of cars will compete simultaneously 
under ‘‘careful classifications recommended 
by the General Rules Committee.”” The 





A FOREIGN CAR EQUIPPED WITH UTENSILS FOR CAMPING 


smaller cars will be stopt at certain short 
distances; the larger ones, which com- 
pete for the Vanderbilt cup, holding the 
course for the final rounds. The condi- 
tions of entries are given as follows: 


“The Vanderbilt Cup will be open to 
stock chassis in class 1 (451 to 600 cubic 
inches piston displacement) and class 2 
(301 to 450 cubic inches), both running in 
one class for a distance of approximately 
275 miles. Trophies will be offered for 
stock chassis in class 3 (231 to 300 cubic 
inches) at approximately 205 miles, and 
class 4 (161 to 230 cubic inches) at ap- 
proximately 135 miles, while special tro- 
phies will be awarded to the winner in 
classes 1 and 2, competing in unison for 
the Vanderbilt Cup. 

‘‘Entry blanks, now in the hands of the 
printers, will be mailed from the new 
office of the Motor Cups Holding Associa- 
tion, Denon Building, Mineola, L. I. Entry 
fee for Classes 1 and 2 will be $500 for each 
car; for Classes 3 and 4 $250 for each car.”’ 





RICKETTS’ STEAM CARRIAGE OF 1860—THE FIRST POWER-DRIVEN PLEASURE CAR. 
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EARLIEST STEAM PLEASURE CARRIAGE 


In researches made as to the early his- 
tory of horseless vehicles, it has been 
brought out that, while vehicles not pro- 
pelled by horses had been devised at least 
seventy years ago, the first vehicle intended 
wholly for pleasure, light in construction, 
and propelled by steam, was projected by 
a man named Ricketts, an engineer of 
Buckingham, England, who in 1858 de- 
vised a vehicle of this kind. Under the 
patronage of the Marquis of Stafford in 
1860 he constructed two others in which 
were *embraced notable improvements 
which had been sug- 
gested to him by an 
amateur engineer—the 
Earl of Caithness. One 
of these carriages of 
1860 is shown in an 
accompanying illustra- 
tion. As described by 
a writer in The Car 
its mechanism was as 
follows: 

“All of Ricketts’ 


machines were carried 
upon a pair of driving- 
wheels in rear, and a 
single small guiding- 
wheel in front. The 
horizontal boiler was of 
the return-tube type, 
the main frame consti- 
tuting the tank, which 
held forty-two gallons 
of water, estimated to 
last for ten miles. A 
supply of coal for thirty miles, at the rate of 
6 lb. per mile,-was carried. The Caithness 
model was direct-acting, instead of being 
driven by a pitch chain, and contained the 
following mode of placing the axle in con- 
nection with the driving-gear. The axle was 
in radial segments, so that as the springs 
rose and fell by the action of the road the 
driving-gear, or toothed wheels, were never 
allowed to be at a greater distance from 
each other at any time. The axle as it 
rose or fell performed a part of a revolution 
round a crank-shaft, on which was fixt 
the smaller wheel that gave the action to 
the road wheel. This arrangement gave 
a perfect action. There were two sets of 
spur wheels and pinions, giving propor- 
tionate speeds of ten and four miles per 
hour, so that by throwing the lower speed 
into gear the tractive force was multiplied 
two and a half times. The tractive force 
was estimated at 750 lb., but it only pro- 
duced one-ninth of the gross load—viz., 
380 lb., thus showing a very large loss by 
friction. The dimensions of the cylinders, 
which were placed inside a downward cor.- 
tinuation of the com- 
bustion-chamber, were 
3% in. diameter by 9 
in. stroke. The maxi- 
mum steam-pressure 
was 1solb. The Caith- 
ness carriage weighed 
14 tons, or 24 tons with 
full load of water, coal, 
and passengers.”’ 


OUT. 


The writer adds that 
this vehicle in the spring 
of the same year was 
exhibited to the Queen 
and Prince Consort at 
Windsor and afterward 
was sent to Scotland,, 
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tho not on its own wheels. A trip with three 
passengers and a stoker was then made to 
the Highlands. This, says the writer, 
‘*should go down to history as the first 
purely pleasure tour ever made in a me- 
chanical road vehicle.’’ The tour occupied 
several days and was accomplished with- 
out hitch over the steepest roads in Scot- 
land. The speed attained was nearly 
twenty miles an hour. No accidents or 
mishaps of any kind are recorded. Among 
the comments made in public prints at 
the time was the following prophecy by 
The Builder: 

‘‘Does not this now at length foreshadow 
that the day may arrive when the horse, 
being no longer necessary, may become a 
curiosity? Fair ladies may call for their 
steam horse so tamed, and with it fear- 
lessly roam through the streets of the West 
End and the parks. Coal as a means of 
propelling the locomotive may not be al- 
ways necessary. Electricity would be 
cleaner; even the German baron’s com- 
prest-air bottles of iron, or some still simpler 
motive power, may one day replace it, at 
least in the new equivalent for pony car- 
riages, cabs, and riding-horses. It is to be 


hoped that no renewed infliction of heavy 
tolls will again stupidly interfere with it.’ 





SIGNOR CARUSO AT THE WHEEL OF HIS NEW 
CAR IN ENGLAND. 


That nothing permanent came from this 
success was due in the main to the fact 
that an act of Parliament in the following 
year probihited the use of locomotives on 
ordinary roads except under very stringent 
regulations. This act remained in force 
until the autumn of 1896, when the motor- 
car had been so well developed that its repeal 
was made imperative. 


GASOLINE BILLS AND THE RUN 


A writer in Motor discusses the question 
of the relation which the amount of gaso- 
line consumed should bear to the distance 
covered. A common statement has been 
that each gallon ought 
to take a car nine miles, 
but careful owners and 
drivers have been able 
to increase this distance 
materially, some claim- 
ing that they have cov- 
ered fifteen miles on one 
gallon of gasoline. The 
writer of this article 
specifies certain points 
in driving by which gas- 
oline may be made to 
cover a long distance. 
He says: 

“First of all, you will 
not only let down, but 
remove bodily your cape 
cart hood and _ wind- 
shield. To reduce wind- 
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resistance still further, you will run your car 
about as slowly as you can without coming 
down from high gear. This gives you the 





DOUGLAS FAWCETT’S ARRIVAL AT 


THE MER 
GLACE, HIS BEING THE FIRST CAR TO CLIMB 


THE ASCENT OF 3,000 FEET FROM CHAMOUNIX. 


DE 


benefit of the direct drive, for,one thing, and 
the small throttle-opening results in small 
fuel charges. Your wheels and engine have 
to revolve about so many times anyway, 
and the less the amount of combustible 
taken into the engine per revolution the 
greater will be the amount remaining for 
subsequent revolutions. The ‘maximum 
efficiency ’ load and speed of the engine itself 
do not enter into the matter at all. It is 
simply a question of burning as little fuel 
as possible for each revolution of the wheels. 

‘*Presumably your carbureter is adjusted 
to give its best results at your ordinary road 
speed; possibly it is adjusted to give its 
best mixture at the highest speed you can 
reach. For the test in question, you will 
naturally change its adjustment to give the 
best mixture at about twelve miles an 
hour, which is probably the unexciting 
speed you will endeavor to maintain as 
being the lowest at which your engine pulls 
effectively in high gear. You will, of 
course, carry your muffler cut out open, but 
you will deny yourself the exhilaration of 
opening the throttle wide at the same time 
for the pleasure of hearing the gatling- 
gun reports which follow. 

‘‘Before starting, you will see that the 
gear-box has just enough oil or grease to 
lubricate the gears without needless churn- 
ing. You will see that the rear axle and the 
bevel gears or sprocket chains are properly 
lubricated, and that the engine is fed as 
much oilas it can safely use. Ifthe batteries 
are below par, you will put in a fresh set. 
During each instant of the ride you will 
drive with ears attentive to the sounds of 
the engine, and with fingers alert to use the 
smallest throttle-opening and the maxi- 
mum spark-advance which will hold the 
car at the speed desired. If you have to 
stop, even for half a minute, you will stop 
the engine and recrank. 
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‘Tf you can choose your course, it will lie 
over the smoothest and most level roads 
you can find. If you must go up hill, you 
will take excellent care to unclutch and 
stop the engine at the top, and let the car 
coast to the bottom and “ye ph farther as 
its momentum will carry You will, of 
course, not think of suc 4 ‘thing as using 
your brakes on any hill. You may not ac- 
tually remove them before you start, but 
you are well aware that for every foot-pound 
of energy absorbed by the brakes in check- 
ing the car, another foot-pound must be 
developed by the engine in restarting it, 
and you and your passengers will therefore 
cling for your lives while your car rushes 
down the slopes. 

“It needs no argument that the proce- 
dure just formulated is not even an ap- 
proximate description of your usual man- 
ner of driving, and you are quite sure that 
if you took so much trouble all the time a 
saving of thirty to forty per cent. in your 
gasoline bills would leave you with the 
feeling that, for the most part, virtue was 
its own reward. When you balance the 
time lost against the gasoline saved you 
are not quite sure of even so much as that.’’ 


A CAR FOR ALL KINDS OF WEATHER 


Elsewhere in this issue is printed an il- 
lustration showing a motor-car seating six 
persons and designed to meet all conditions 





A DUTCH RAIN-PROOF CAR. 


of weather. It was designed in Brussels 
The body is described in The Autocar as 
‘quite one of the most sumptuous and 
luxurious things of the kind we have ever 
seen.’’ English motor-body builders are 
declared to have inspected and greatly 
admired it. In the matter of protection 
given against the most inclement weather, 
a Pullman car ‘“‘could not be more satisfac- 
tory.’ Its interior is ‘‘most handsomely 
finished in primrose and black.’’ Other 
details are given by the writer as follows: 


“The short leather hood forward is 
serviceable for shade when driving in very 
bright sunlight, and for sheltering the 
vertical glass screen from rain in bad 
weather. The glass screen itself is made 
to swing forward as 
shown, to give a rush of 
air within when desired 
Both front and back 
doors are of unusual 
width, the driver being 
able to gain his seat from 
the off side, so leaving 
the front passenger un- 
disturbed. All the sash 
wi .1- dws are made to let 
down into the body at 
will. The accommoda- 
tion in the rear part of 
the vehicle is more than 
ample for four passen- 
gers, the two additional 
seats, which are masked 
by hanging cupboards, 
fitted with dressing-case 
articles, dropping down 
when the cupboards are 

(Continued on page 584) 
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Only a Thousand People Can 
Have the Exclusive Car 


Some of those who have waited for the perfect electric can now 
have the car they have longed for—the Rauch & Lang Electric— 
the handsomest, most efficient electric car ever turned out of a factory. 


Three hundred people were disappointed last year because we 
could not make deliveries, so we have doubled our capacity and 


will build 1,000 cars this year. 
We never have been able to supply the demand for Rauch & 


Lang Electrics—we will only make as many good cars as we can 
and will not sacrifice the Rauch & Lang standard of style and 


efficiency for a large output. 
90 Days to Finish a Body 


We spend more time on these cars than other makers think 
necessary. Each body is the art work of a certain craftsman. 

Each requires 90 days to reach 
the style we demand in our work. 
Each body receives 24 coats of 
paint and varnish. This detailed, 
painstaking attention given the 
body is simply indicative of the 
work done in all parts of the car. 

We have been carriage makers in 
Cleveland for 57 years. No one knows better what particular people 


want in cars. 
The Safest Electric 


We use a unique control. You cannot start a Rauch & Lang 
car until the control is first in the neutral position. 

It is not possible to unlock the control except when it is in the 

. neutral position, so there is no possibility of this car starting until 

you purposely start it. 

Yet all power can be shut off instantly with the control in any 
position. 

The Rauch & Lang Carriage Co. 

2193 West 25th Street CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The One Perfect Electric Brake 

This is another feature. Our electric brake is positive—never 
fails to work, and in nowise injures the motor. 

The foot brake is strong, extra large and durable. The car 
answers these brakes at once and the weakest woman has plenty 
of strength to stop the car almost instantly. 

We use a Yale key in the control handle for the power con- 


nection. No one can steal the car by using a nail or wire. 
We use Exide batteries of the latest design that have enormous 


capacity combined with extreme ruggedness. 


You can ride in a Rauch & Lang 

I, Car as far as you'll want to goin a 
day. This is the car that is giving 

unqualified service in hilly cities like 


Kansas City and Pittsburg, and 
~ wonderful service in Chicago, St. 
Louis, Detroit and Cleveland, 
where great mileage is required. 


We Have Spared No Expense 


In fact we have spared no expense to make this car not only 

the handsomest, but the strongest and most efficient car manufactured. 
Other cars may be cheaper at first, but Rauch & Lang owners spend prac- 

tically nothing at all for repairs. After a year's use a Rauch & Lang is found 

to be by far the most economical car you can buy. See the Rauch & Lang 

agent at once. We have dealers in most of the principal cities. 

Cut out the memo below and mail it to us to-day for the catalog. 


The Rauch & Lang Carriage Co. 
2193 W. 25th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me your catalog and name of your local agent. 
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Do You Know the 
“N ATIONAL”? 


De you, reader, 6 
know all about s 


“NATIONAL” 


Styles? Have you ex- 
perienced the De- 
light and Satisfac- 
tion in wearing 
“NATIONAL” 
Made - to - Measure 
Suits or 
“NATIONAL” 
Ready-Made ap- 
parel? Doyou know 
how much you can 
save by buying of the 


“NATIONAL”? 


Let Us 
Become | 
Acquainted 
















We have reserved spe- 
cially for you one copy 
of the “ NATIONAL” 
Style Book. Will you 
accept it if we send it 
to you Free? It tells 
you all about the 
“NATIONAL,” shows 
you how perfectly we 
serve our customers— 
proves to you how 
YOU take no risk at 
all in dealing with the 
“NATIONAL.” And 
more—you will be de- 
lighted with its fashion 
plates of all the desir- 
able new styles—nearly 
800 new garments. It 
shows— 


"NATIONAL' Tailored Suits 
Made-to-Measure $1 0 t oO $ 40 Expressage 


New York Styles Prepaid 
Winter Style Book and Samples FREE 


Each ** NATIONAL” Suit is Cut and Made individually 
to the order of the customer. Your suit will be made 


individually to your mea-ure—but at our risk. We guar- 
antee a perfect fit and entire satisfaction or refund your 
money cheerfully, 


This Style Book shows you all the new suits for your se- 
lection, and with it we will send you (if you ask for them) 
a large assortment of samples selected from our 450 new 
materials, You simply select your suit and material—we 
assume all responsibility of fitting and pleasing you, 


"NATIONAL' Ready-Made Garments 
Furs Skirts Hats Corsets Petticoats 
Coats Waists Dresses Sweaters Underwear 


" A icy Every ‘“‘ NATIONAL” Garment 
The "NATIONAL* Policy ee ee» 
tee Tag—our signed Guarantee—attached. This tag says that 
you may return any ‘‘ NATIONAL” garment not satisfactory to 
you and we will your money 
pay express charges ways. 
The “NATIONAL” prepays expressage 
and postage to all parts of the world. 


—-~seeneneen 





In writing for your Style Book be sure 
to state whether you wish samp!es of 
materials for a Made-to-Measure Suit 
and give the colors you prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO. 
Largest Ladies” Outfitting Establishneat in the World 
No Agents or Branches Mail Orders Only 


MOTOR-TRIPS AND MOTOR.-CARS 
(Continued from page 582) 


unslung and packed away under the back 
seat. When it is desired to take three only in 
the rear part, a most comfortable folding- 
armed chair is attached to the center of the 
front of the rear seat, leaving ample accom- 
modation for two passengers on the latter. 
Tool-boxes are conveniently placed on both 
running foot-boards. Rear-view mirrors 
are placed on both sides of the vehicle, 
that on the left being situated on the near 
side front splash-guard, as is shown in the 
above illustration. 

“The upholstery is of the most sumptu- 
ous character, the seats being deep, broad, 
and well raked backward. The interior 
of the vehicle is profusely illuminated by 
electric lights, so placed that all the occu- 
pants can read with ease. There are, of 
course, fittings galore, among them in the 
rear portion being a dainty clock, barom- 
eter, and thermometer. Rocshntes, open 
or closed at will, are provided in the front 
and sides just below the roof (which is of 
paneled mahogany), to afford ventilation 
when the windows are shut against bad 
weather. Three transverse roof trunks 
take their place upon the roof.”’ 


THE SELDEN PATENT DECISION 


On Sept. 15 Judge Hough of the United 
States Circuit Court, in New York, ren- 
dered a decision in favor of the validity of 
the Selden patent. The suit was one 
against Henry Ford in a case which had 
long been celebrated in the automobile 
trade, the litigation having extended over 
several years. Wide interest has been 
shown in the decision. It is generally 
understood that the case will be tried out 
in higher courts—first, in the United 
States Court of Appeals, from which a 
decision might be obtained by next spring, 
and then in the United States Supreme 
Court. Should the decision be finally 
upheld, the next step would be to fix the 
amount of the damage. In any case, it is 
not believed that private owners of cars 
will be affected. But all independent car- 
builders could be forced to pay tribute 
to the Selden interests. Some of the 
points in the decision have been commented 
on in an interesting manner by a writer 
in Motor Age: 

‘Judge Hough takes as his big corner- 
stone in the evidence the question, ‘Did 
Selden in 1879, when he filed his original 
patent claims, have a clear mental con- 
ception of the combination of ‘liquid 
hydro-carbon gas-engine of the compression 
type, a suitable running-gear and steering- 
gear and an intermediate clutch or dis- 
connecting device and a suitable body,”’ 
and if so, did that conception of a combina- 
tion of different parts constitute invention?’ 
This was the big question to settle, deci- 
ding definitely whether the 1879 patent 
was valid or not. Judge Hough has ruled 
in the affirmative. He reviews the entire 
field of invention of gas-engines at that 
time to prove that Selden’s engine was on 
a par with some of the others and that there 
was a very clear conception among a few 
at the time of a gas-engine in which gases 
under compression were exploded within 
the cylinders. The report shows that the 
only logical conclusion regarding the gas- 
engine was that at that time it was a vivid 
conception with many, of whom George 
Selden was one. The next step in validi- 





A Delicious Tonic 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold water Invigor: 
ates, Strengthens and Refreshes. 








WOVEN WALL 


“COVERINGS 





XCLUSIVE novel fabrics for wall 
decoration are manufactured by 

H. B. Wiggin’s Sons Co. Since 
1895 they have been acknowledged 
leaders in originality, quality and 
beauty of “> he trademark 
‘*Fab-rik-o-na’’ ex- 

presses the highest 
grade wall cov- 
erings made. 







“Art Ko-Na Cloth’”’ is the newest of 
the Wiggin ‘‘Fab-rik-o-na”’ creations. 
Unequalled in rich simplicity and 
serviceability, affording the highest 
satisfaction to exacting tastes. Not 
affected by sun; may be cleaned with 

amp cloth or sponge. Send for 
samples. The ‘‘Fab-rik-o-na’’ line 
includes high-grade 


BURLAP 
KORD KO-NA 
CANVAS 


and other fabric hangings and a very wide 
range of tones and colors for special surface 
effects. The Wiggin Burlaps have never been 
successfully imitated. 


Samples of any of these perfect coverings will 
be sent upon request. Makers of homes-beauti- 
ful should correspond with us. 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO., 218 arch ST., BLOOMFIELD, W. J. 


FAB-RIK-O-NA Wall Coverings are recommended and 
sold by all first-class decorators. 
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We want to show you how thoroughly prac- 
tical it is to receive all the benefits of out-of- 
door sleeping — with the face, only, coming in 
contact with the crisp, out-door air— enjoying 
the comforts of a warm room, protected from 
drafts, storms, colds and insects—by using a 


Walsh Window Tent 


Has an awning to protect sleeper—no nails or 
screws to mar the woodwork—can be instantly 
adjusted to any window. Write today for free 
booklet, ‘‘What Fresh Air Will Do,’ and full 
particulars of our 30-day free trial offer. 


Recommended by Emincnt Physicians Everywhere. 
Cabinet Mfg. Co., 303 Maine St., Quincy, Ill. 
Manufacturers of SuperiorCabinets forTurkish and VaporBaths| 
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fying the patent was to prove that George 

. Selden had a right to be classed among 
those who were credited with having a 
clear conception of the gas-engine in 
1879. This is done in a brief résumé of 
Selden’s career, enumerating as it does his 
various patents and attainments. 

‘‘But the conception of .the gas-engine 
was not enough to establish the validity 
of the patent. The Selden patent is not 
one on a new construction, but on a 
combination of several parts of a car. 
Selden did not invent anything new, he 
merely combined the gas-engine and the 
running-gear with a clutch or disconnect- 
ing device. A knowledge of the gas-engine 
would be essential to a conception of a 
combination, and having established Sel- 
den’s capabilities in that respect Judge 
Hough quotes that ‘Selden selected, 
adapted, modified, coordinated, and or- 
ganized the enumerated parts into a 
harmonious whole, capable of results never 
before achieved and of an importance best 
measured by the asserted fact that after 
thirty years no gasoline car has been pro- 
duced that does not depend for success 
on a selection and organization of parts 
identical with, or equivalent to, that 
made by him in 1879.’ This careful selec- 
tion and combining of parts, together with 
the conception of a gas-engine, is the real 
crux of the patent and establishes conclu- 
sively in the eyes of the court that Selden 
knew whereof he made claims. 

‘*After 1879 followed a period of sixteen 
years of inactivity, for it was not until 
1895 that Selden got his final patent, which 
covered his combination for seventeen 
years and which will expire in 1912. 
Judge Hough has outlined why nothing 
illegal was enacted in these sixteen inter- 
vening years to mar the validity of a patent 
being granted in 1895, which was originally 
asked for in 1879. According to evidence, 
during these sixteen years Selden was re- 
wording his different patent claims, which 
when forwarded to the patent office may 





WHEN DINNER COMES 


One Ought to Have a Good Appetite. 


A good appetite is the best sauce. It goes 
along way toward helping in the digestive 

rocess, and that is absolutely essential to 
1ealth and strength. 

Many persons have found that Grape- 
Nuts food is not only nourishing but is a 
great appetizer. Even children like the 
taste of it and grow strong and rosy from 
its use. 

It is especially the food to make a weak 
stomach strong and create an appetite for 
dinner. 

“T am 57 years old,’ writes a Tenn. 
grandmother, ‘‘and have had a weak 
stomach from childhood. By great care as 
to my diet I enjoyed a reasonable degree of 
health, but never found anything to equal 
Grape-Nuts as a standby. 

‘When I have no appetite for breakfast 
and just eat to keep up my strength, I take 
4 teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts with good rich 
milk, and when dinner comes I am hungry. 
While if I go without any breakfast I never 
feel like eating dinner. Grape-Nuts for 
breakfast seems to make a healthy appetite. 
for dinner. 

‘My little 13-months-old grandson had 
been very sick with stomach trouble during 
the past summer, and finally we put him 
on Grape-Nuts. Now he is growing fat and 
well, hen asked if he wants his nurse or 
Grape-Nuts, he brightens up and points to 
the cupboard. He was no trouble to wean 
at all—thanks to Grape-Nuts.’”’ Read the 
little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,’’ in 
pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are 
genuine, true, and full of human interest. 





@ Have you ever seen a piece 
of really fine cut glass which did 
not confer dignity upon its sur- 
roundings ? 

Q Flank it with silver, china or por- 
celain—does it not still retain all 
of its own individuality; and ac- 
centuate the beauty around it? 

@ Cut glass is at 
home every- 
where. Its good 
taste, its beauty 
and its usefulness 
are beyond ques- 
tion. 

@It is the one field of artistic 
endeavor in which America is pre- 
eminent. 

@ It lifts out of the commonplace 
a score of household items on the 
dining table or sideboard, and 








“The Eternal Fitness” 
of Fine Cut Glass 


adds its quota of refinement and 
beauty to almost every other room 
in the house. 

@ The careful buyer treats his cut 
glass as a valuable collection—to 
be chosen piece by piece with the 
utmost care and discretion. 

@ And this sense of discretion 
must perforce 
lead the collector 
to prefer Libbey 
Cut Glass. 

@ There is no- 
thing beyond or 
above Libbey— 
it is precisely what the familiar 
phrase of these announcements 
terms 1t—‘the world’s best.” 

@ You will, of course, be sure to 
visit the one store in your commu- 


nity which sells Libbey Cut Glass. 


The Libbey Glass Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
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1910 Reo Four-Cylinder $1250 


Thirty horse-power—fifty miles an hour 


Notice that the driver’s seat and control are on the 
left-hand side of the car. This is the new and right 
way—convenient for dismounting to the sidewalk. 


This car is the equal of any car built last 
year at $3000—for what it will do, for 
appearance; and its superior for economy, 
endurance, and get-there-and-back ability. 


An amazing thing to say and a book that undertakes to prove 
it, is either worth reading as an interesting fairy tale or worth 
$2000 to you in real money. Get the book and see the car. 


Reo four-cylinder roadster, with same motor and 
general specifications, at the same price, $1250. 

The two-cylinder touring car at $1000, and the 
single-cylinder runabout at $500, are also described 
in the Reo catalogue. 

Tops and Automatic Windshields extra on all 
styles of Reos—but no charge for fitting. 





R M Owen & Co Lansing Mich Gen’! Sales Ag’ts for the Reo Motor Car Co 
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Established 16 years. During this 
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our assets to over $2,000,000, and 
accumulating surplus and profits of 
150,000. Our record is open to pubs 
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have been rejected, and Selden took the 
limit of two years each time in which to 
make his amendments. In this way, due 
to rejection of claims by patent-examiners, 
year after year wv until 1895, when 
the final draft was accepted by the ex- 
aminers and the patent was launched on 
its seventeen-year career. The evidence 
shows ‘‘that the language last quoted 
in the specification + «le the thing 
which Selden conceived and pictured in 
1879.”’ This the court has taken as prima 
facie proof that nothing illegal took place 
during the sixteen years when Selden did 
not make a single vehicle, altho other per- 
sons were bringing out inventions and or- 
ganizing companies and building vehicles.” 


THE GROWTH OF MOTOR TRAFFIC 


A recent road census of Massachusetts, 
as taken by the Highway Commission, 
tho not yet completed, has disclosed the 
striking fact that 45 per cent. of the traffic 
over State roads is probably driven by 
motors. The data on which the conclusion 
is based embrace only a portion of the State, 
but they are believed to be fairly typical. 
The Commission will now proceed to secure 
data for the entire State. As explained by 
awriterin The Automobile, the census, taken 
in August’ of this year, was obtained at 
twenty-four stations where, for fourteen 
hours during seven days, a count was 
made of the vehicles that passed. All 
vehicles except bicycles and motor-cycles 
were counted. The returns are now in the 
hands of clerks who are computing the to- 
tals by district routes. Many difficulties 
in computations have arisen. In one sec- 
tion, only, was anything like completion 
obtained. This was the northeast part of the 
State, that is, the section lying north of 
Boston and east of Worcester. Here 
seventy-seven observers were stationed, 
some of whom were on the main routes of 
automobile traffic. While the official com- 
pilations will not be ready for some time, 
Secretary Fletcher of the Commission has 
undertaken to estimate from the returns 
the percentage of motor-driven traffic in 
this part of the State. The result is his 
conclusion that 45 per cent. of the traffic 
is motor-driven. Tne writer says further 
as to the Secretary’s conclusion: 

‘*According to Mr. Fletcher, the heaviest 
traveled spot on State roads in the State 
so far discovered is in the city of Lawrence 
on the State road leading to Haverhill. At 


this station the observer counted an aver- 
age of 2,440 vehicles each day of the week 
of the census, and one day nearly 4,000 
vehicles passed his post. The numbers ran 
so high that the highway commission 
eared an error had been made, but in- 
vestigation confirmed the figures of the 
observer. Of the average of 2,440 vehicles 
a day, 820, or 33.61 per cent., were auto- 
mobiles. Another very heavily-traveled 
place, where the ratio of motor-vehicles to 
horse-drawn was just about the reverse of 
that at Lawrence, was discovered near 
President Taft’s summer home at Pride’s 
Crossing, North Shore. On the Shore Road 
the observer counted an average of 1,611 
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vehicles a day, the automobiles averaging 
976, or 60.58 per cent. of the total. At 
Weston Center, on one of the main routes 
to Worcester, the average number of ve 
hicles was 990, and 38.59 per cent. were 
automobiles.”’ 


THE MOTOR INDUSTRY ABROAD AND 
AT HOME 


R. D. Chapin, general manager of one 
of the large Detroit automobile companies, 
recently gave to a reporter of the New 
York Times a statement as to the condition 
of the auto trade in Europe. The panic of 
1907 in this country was seriously reflected 
in the business of European makers, which 
is only just now recovering, the makers 
of well-known European cars being all 
busy. Mr. Chapin visited factories in 
every country where cars are made and 
everywhere discovered that the demand for 
carsin Europe is much more limited than 
itis here. When he gave out figures as to 
the number of cars made by American 
manufacturers he found it hard to convince 
his hearers: such tremendous numbers 
seemed to them incredible. While most 
Americans in moderate circumstances 
aspire to own cars, or actually do own them, 
sales in Europe ‘‘are confined to the 
wealthier classes.”’ 

The large production in this country has 
a notable influence on the price of American 
cars as compared with foreign, inasmuch 
as it enables the maker to spread the 
‘overhead expenses’’ of factories over a 
large production. In this way the actual 
overhead charge per car becomes much 
smaller thanit isin Europe. This condition 
becomes most in evidence in the case of 
light cars sold at a moderate price. Our 
factories make of these cars thousands 





CHILDREN SHOWED IT 


Effect of Their Warm Drink in the Morning. 





‘“* A year ago I was a wreck from coffee- 
drinking and was on the point of giving up 
my position in the school room because of 
nervousness. ‘ 

‘*] was telling a friend about it and she 
said, ‘ We drink nothing at meal time but 
Postum, and it is such a comfort to have 
something we can enjoy drinking with the 
children.’ 

**T was astonished that she would allow 
the children to drink any kind of coffee, but 
she said Postum was the most healthful 
drink in the world for children as well as 
for older ones, and that the condition of both 
the children and adults showed that to be a 


fact. 

“My first trial was a failure. The cook 
boiled it four or five minutes and it tasted 
so flat that I was in despair but determined 
to give it one more trial. This time we fol- 
lowed the directions and boiled it fifteen 
minutes after the boiling began. It was a 
decided success and I was completely won 
by its rich delicious flavor. In a short time 
I noticed a decided improvement in my con- 
dition and kept growing better and better 
month after a until now I am perfectly 
healthy, and do my work in the school room 
with ease and pleasure. I would not return 
to the nerve-destroying regular coffee for any 
money.”’ 

Read the famous little ‘‘ Health Classic,”’ 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘ There’s 


a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 








A Remarkable Car for $2,000. 








FOR the first time the automobile 
market offers you a car of estad- 
lished reputation at a price so near 
the price of cheap, untried cars, that 
you cannot afford to “economize” — 
you cannot afford to buy a car you 
will want to trade 
off in another year 
for a more satis- 
factory car. 

Real economy — 
and perfect auto- 
mobile satisfaction, for either the 
man who has never had a car or the 
man who has had many—is found in 
this big 1910 sensation—the new 
Haynes Model 19 for $2,000. No 
other automobile with reputation and 
character approaching this new 
Haynes Model has ever been sold at 
under $3,000. 

It is the first time the manufac- 
turer of an acknowledged standard 
automobile has ever offered the pub- 
lic a thoroughly high-class car at 
anywhere near the price asked for 
cars that are more or less of an ex- 
periment and that are made to sedi 
in big quantities. 

This new Haynes is for the man 
who is through experimenting (or 
who wants to avoid it) and who is 


For a smooth writing, easy work- 
ing pen—use the 
Spencerian 


; Steel V4 







samples, all “§ 
different,sent for Q 
six cents postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 
349 Broadway, New York. 




















ready to pay a myoderate price for a 
car of proven cnt. 
It is built for the hundreds of con- 


servative, long-headed buyers who 
want a car that they £now will give 
perfect satisfaction—that will;be an 
economical car to 
run—a simple car 
to handle—a _ car 
built to stand up 
under the usage 
that breaks down 
the cheap car—and a car that can be 
used with pride in the company of 
the highest priced automobiles. 


Whether you buy this car or not, 
you owe to yourself to investigate it. 

A Haynes at $2,000 is certainly 
too good a proposition to ignore if 
you are on the market for any kind 
of a car. 

Mail coupon below and we will send booklet giving 


full details of this superb car, and will advise you where 
you can secure a demonstration. 





Haynes Automobile Co., 
136 Main Street, Kokomo, Ind. 
Please forward literature concerning your Model 


19 and advise where I can have a demonstration 
should I desire it. 
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Haynes Automobile Company 
KOKOMO, IND. 


136 Main Street 







IRON CEMENT 
MOTOR REPAIR PACKAGE 


Invaluable for repairing cracks or 
leaks in motor cylinders, radiators, boilers, 
screw-joints, etc, 

Also for repairing leaks or cracks in house 
heating boilers, stoves, furnaces, sinks, pipes 
and articles of iron or steel. 


One package with complete 100-page 
illustrated instruction book, $1.00. 


SMOOTH-ON MFG. CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Only life itself 
can compare with 


the Victrola 


It is the newest and greatest of 
all musical instruments. It marks 


the highest 
point of per- 
fection ever 
reached in 
any musi- 

cal instrument. 


A new style Victrola. 
Victrola XI, $125 


Second only in 


importance to the invention of 
the Victor itself. 


The sounding-board construc- 
tion within the instrument (an 
exclusive and patented V2ctvola 
feature) reflects and amplifies 
the tone-waves with wonderful 
effect. 


See and hear the Vzctrola at 
the nearest Victor dealer's. 


Write for complete catalogue 
of Victrolas and 
over 3000 Vzctor 
Records. 


Victor Talking 
Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co , Montreal, 
Canadian Distributors 


Victrola XVI. 
Circassian walnut, $250 Mahogany, 
Quartered oak, - $200 $200 
Music made loud or sott by opening or closing the 
small doors. Contains albums for 150 records and 
drawer for accessories. 
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are as famous for the simple, 
old-fashioned farm method by which 
they are made as for their incomparable 
deliciousness. 


THE FARM” 














I want to send you a little book telling about these sausages 
and how they came to be made—and why I have avoided 
modern manufacturing methods, sticking to the old-fashioned farm 
recipe which I have used for over forty years. 


If your grocer carnot supply you, send 











Besides my sausages, the Jones Dairy Farm 


me his name, and I will send you my book tells about the other things I produce here— 
hams, bacon, etc., and how to cook them fit for 


TRIAL OFFER: kings gh gee health-loving American 
" citizens. Ask for it and I’ll send it. Ask for 
4 Lbs. $1.00 Express Prepaid | ic to-day. MC. Josms. 


[$1.40 West of Kansas and South of Tennessee] Jones Dairy Farm 
Money back if not satisfied. Write to-day | P.O.Box 610 Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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where European factories make hundreds. 


Other points in the interview with Mr. 
Chapin are as follows: 


‘Few new types of cars are being pro- 
duced. Standardization seems to be ap- 
proaching. The six-cylinder motor does 


not create as much interest as it did two 
years ago, and the most prominent man- 
ufacturer of six-cylinder cars over there 


is to-day producing probably from two to 
three times as many four-cylinder chassis 


as he is of six-cylinder. 


“T was much imprest with the great 
variety of makes in which the four cylin- 


ders were cast together. Almost all of 


the small cars of the prominent makers 
have their cylinders made in this way. 


I anticipate that the American designers 


will use this construction more and more 
every year. 
‘European manufacturers and mer- 


chants are more progressive than those in 
America in the adoption of the com- 


mercial car. 1 should say that over 25 
per cent. of all the motor-cars in England 
and France are used for commercial 
purposes. Motor-omnibuses are seen 
everywhere in the larger cities. Motor- 
trucks are rapidly replacing horse-drawn 


trucks there, and the quick transportation 
of goods locally seems to be a _ solved 
problem. 


‘In the matter of design I must say 
that to my mind the American manu- 
facturer of to-day has little to learn from 
abroad. Our progress in America in the 
last three years has been so rapid that we 
are not only able to obtain and to use to- 
day as fine materials as the foreigner, but 
our tremendous volume of business per- 
mits us to build each car at a less cost. 
Most foreign cars are finely made, but I am 
glad to say that by now this same great 
volume of business permits our American 
makers to more than equal the quality, 
price for price, of anything that is to be 
had on the other side. I really believe 
that American cars are better for road 
conditions in America, because designs are 
primarily made to suit the conditions here.” 


WORKERS FOR GOOD ROADS 

In Cleveland late in September was 
held the second annual convention of men 
interested in good roads. Those in at- 
tendance comprized members, on the one 
hand, of the American Automobile As- 
sociation, and on the other of the National 
Grange. There were in addition accredited 
delegates from forty-two States, besides 
representatives of many of the larger motor 
clubs throughout the country. The direc- 
tor of the Public Roads office of the Federal 
Government was also present. The gen- 
eral drift of the discussion pertained to 
the need of rousing interest in good roads 
in States which do not now appropriate 
public funds for the construction, main- 
tenance, and improvement of highways. 

Chairman George C. Diehl in his opening 
address declared that the ideal after which 
the organization aimed was ‘‘to have 
properly constructed and developed county 
and State systems of roads throughout 
this entire country.’”’ In order to ac- 
complish this, there is need of comprehen- 
sive laws, liberal appropriations, and eco- 
nomicexpenditures. Inorder to bring these 
things about, public sentiment must be 
more and more aroused. One of the other 
addresses which has been commented upon 
as notable was made by George S. Ladd, 
who is a special lecturer on. good roads 
employed by the National Grange. Among 
other things he said: 

“The situation may be thus summed 
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up: On the one hand the farmer is seeking 
the cities for a market and on the other 
hand the manufacturer; 
looking toward the hills and plains for 
pleasure, health, and a place of summer 
residence. The motor-car has proved a 
mighty factor in bringing these two ex- 
tremes together; while _a broad; well- 
defined 1 pes of trunk lines of improved 


roads is the common ground on which they 
meet and cooperate. With these condi- 


the merchant is|: 











tions prevailing and with this line of 
united effort on the part of all concerned 
it is not surprizing that even in New Eng- 
land we have at present 2,000 miles of 
State highways. . 

“The idea of trunk-line construction 
originated with the highway commission 
of Massachusetts. From the very begin- 
ning State-highway building in Massachu- 
setts was directed toward the construction 
of two main thoroughfares across the 
State from east to west, one at the north 
and one at the south, with connecting cross- 
lines at such points as the topography of 
the country and the demands of public 
convenience might indicate. 

‘‘There is in New England no animosity 
on the part of the farmers toward the 
driver of the motor-car who uses the road 
decently and rg a recognizing the 
fact that other people have equal nights 
with himself. 

‘With the trunk-line system recognized 
everywhere throughout the country as 
the proper aim of good-roads legislation, 
the next logical step will be the adoption 


of a great Federal policy of aiding the States 
in the construction of connecting main 
lines. Many of the States in which such 
highways are most urgently needed have 
not the means to construct a system of 
roads connecting with the roads of the 
more wealthy and prosperous States. Here, 
then, is the proper field for Federal ap- 
propriation to be expended under the 
supervision of a national highway-engineer- 
ing service, or other similar organization 
working in cooperation with the various 
States.” 


MOTOR BUSINESS WAGONS 

Signs are apparent, in many periodicals 
devoted to motoring, that the motor busi- 
ness wagon will become ere long an im- 
portant branch of the automobile business. 
It is recognized at the outset that, in the 
production of this kind of vehicle, condi- 
tions very different from those which sur- 
round the pleasure car must be met. For 
example, speed is considered desirable in 
the pleasure car, but it is not in the busi- 
ness wagon. Nor has the question of econ- 
omy of maintenance—that is, strict busi- 
ness management—been for the pleasure 
motor a. matter of prime importance to 
the average owner, whereas the same man, 
owning motor business wagons, will consider 
this question with rigid severity. The up- 
keep, wear on tires, and mileage per gallon 
of gasoline seldom enter largely into the 
mind of the man who spends from one to 
six thousand dollars for a car in which to 
ride for pleasure. But these points are all 
considered by the business man who con- 
templates having motor business wagons, 
and to his sense of the importance of 
these questions makers are directly ad- 
dressing themselves. Harold W. Slauson, 
a writer in Motor, discussing this point of 
difference, says: 

‘‘The pleasure car, being built for pleas- 
ure, nothing more can be expected from 
it, and any money spent which will in- 
crease the speed or luxury of the equipage 
is considered a good investment. The 








) Gillette : Safety Razor 


O matter how skiilful a man may be with an or- 
dinary razor he.will occasionally nick his face 

—and there is always the danger of a bad cut. 

The Gillette is safez On some mornings a man 

is nervous or in a hurry and there are times when 


“his fingers are all thumbs’’—then there's special 
“; gomfort in the Gillette: It requires no stropping 


‘or honing. . He can shave.quickly—clean up all the 
corners without a cut or-scratch. 
The time to buy a Gillette is now. 
.. It pays for itself in three months and it lasts a 
lifetime. 
- The Gillette, illustrated herewith, is so com- 
pact that it can be carried in the pocket or slipped 


in the side of a traveling bag. It comes in gold, 
silver or gun metal—with handle and blade box to 
match. The blades are fine. 
Prices, $5.00 to $7.50. For sale everywhere. 
You should know Gillette Shaving Brush— 
bristles gripped in hard rubber ; and Gillette Shav- 


ing Stick—a soap worthy of the Gillette Safety 
Razor. 


N ; j 

thirago, stock exrharee tide. GILLETTE SALES CO. 

London Office, 17 Holborn Viaduct 540 Kimball Building, Boston 
Factories: Boston, Montreal, J.ondon, Berlin, Paris 


Canadian Office 
63 St. Alexander St. 
Montreal 
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FREE The La Reclama “ PANOLA”’ is a new cigar 
but hundreds of our customers have already ordered and re-ordered 
TRIAL Several boxes. It is a handmade cigar of the popular panetella 


Shape, 4% inches long. Its wrapper is of selected im- 
ported Sumatra covering a clean, long filler body of rich 
mellow, tasty Havana. It draws freely and burns evenly 
with a firm, steel-gray ash which denotes quality. 
Our 43 price is the logica! result of our selling 
from factory to smoker direct. The 5igc 

you save, is the Jobbers’, Drummers’ 
and Retailers’ profits and expenses. 
‘We know the “ PANOLA” 

will gain you as a 
permanent 
smoker. 

























We are 
so confident 
that you will like 
the “PANOLA,”’ that 
we want to send you fifty (50) 
expressage prepaid on FREE TRIAL. 
Smoke five or six of them—cut one open to 
prove its long filler Havana and excellent workmar- 
Ifyou like them, send us $2.25 within ten days. 






















ship. L 
Should they not prove satisfactory in every respect — return 


testing. Write us a request 
them mild, medium or strong. ~~ 


the remaining cigars to us expressage collect— there will be no 
charge for cigars used in 
for a trial box to-day on your busi- + 
ness letterhead. Mention if you prefer ‘s ¢ 
8 a 
101 G Lenox Avenue, New York ¢ 
Exact Size 
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Preserves and Promotes Hair Growth 


Your Money Back if it Doesn't 
| Or eye) “ae 0) aa 0,0 Fonall Stores 


over 2500 towns and cities in the United States. 


Sold and guaranteed by Only One Druggist in a place 


They are in 


UNITED DRUG COMPANY, 66 LEON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


‘45 to°90 AWEEK to AGENTS 


EASIEST, QUICKEST SELLING INVENTION ON THE MARKET 


First advertisement appeared in Literary Digest May 15, sold 514 besides starting 15 
lawyers, 19 preachers and 100 others as agents; Making $45.00 to $90.00 Weekly. 
Thousands and thousands made and destroyed in ex- 

Cost $15,000 to perfect. perimental work. But it’s right now. SHAVING 
MEN DELIGHTED; buy eagerly. Recommended by bankers, merchants, rail- 
road men. Every man a customer, no matter what his position is in life. No agent 
so far has made less than $25.00 a week, others as high as $102.50 a week. 
Trimbal, Ohio, sold 148 in two weeks, Jamison, Penn.. made 

$72.00 first seven days. M. Quinn, Mich., cleared $25.00 
in three days. You may become a leader; may pass the present 


i $100 OFFER FREE 


postal. Write today. Every 

man can be a Successful Sales- 
A complete correspond- 
ence course in sales- 


man. Read our offer to agents¢# 
manship. One so good, 


then write; that’sall, and we will 
rn to you the best and most liberal propo- 
so thorough, so reliable, 
that success to eve 


retu: 
sition you ever had made to you. 
agent is guaranteed. 


Worth $100, but is ab- 
solutely FREE to earn- 
est workers. 










































Read these strong letters from men who have already 
bought of agents. B. Brown, Atlanta Mercantile Co., 
Atlanta, says: “‘ Please accept many, many thanks for 
gtropper.’’ K»rl Kalbe, Heyden Chemical Works, New 

York, N. Y., says: ‘‘It is a pleasure to shave with the 

. Never Fail Stropper.”” W. FE. Lawson, Fruit and Pro- 
duce Merchant, Provo, Utah, says: “I wou dn’t take $50.00 for it.’””, And W A, Mayo, Treasurer 
ass Co., N. , “The Never Fail is the best ever; am now getting a clean. easy shave, before I 
only got a scrape,” etc, Agents say the Never Fail is the easiest article ever sold and the same 
territory can be worked over and over again. for after Ome trial exch customer praises it to Bie, olan, 


U bO ANOTHER THING SEND US 


THE NEVER FAIL COMPANY, YY NICHOLAS BLDG. TOLEDO, OHIO 




















commercial vehicle, on the other hand, 
is a business gt kg from the ground 
up, and not until the intending purchaser 
can become convinced that it will save 
him money, either by doing an equal 
amount of work at less cost, or by per- 
forming more at the same expenditure as 
previously, will he become an ardent ad- 
vocate of its use. If he is far-seeing 
enough to become so convinced, he may in- 
stall one or two for a trial, but rest as- 
sured that at the end of the month he will 
know within a penny of just how much 
those cars have cost him, and in the mean 
time, probably, his chauffeur will have been 
joy-riding in his touring-car to the tune of 
fifty or sixty dollars for supplies and 
repairs.” 

Mr. Slauson says that it has thus far been 
possible usually to present a statement as 
to upkeep and running-expenses that will 
give ‘‘a decided balance’’ in favor of the 
motor truck, or the delivery wagon, when 
compared with the horse-drawn vehicle. 
At the same time, so many conditions enter 
into the problem that it has sometimes 
happened that a business house, which 
has employed motor-wagons for a consider- 
able time, has given them up and returned 
to the horse-drawn wagon. He is con- 
vinced, however, that in such cases some- 
thing radically wrong has existed. He ex- 
plains as follows a case in point: 

‘*The proprietors of a large retail store in 
one of the cities of the middle West de- 
cided,.after a forcible and convincing dem- 
onstration, to install a motor-car delivery 
service consisting of a dozen one-ton 
wagons—and to dispense entirely with the 
horse-drawn vehicles. The system started 
out auspiciously, but soon it became 
evident that there was trouble somewhere, 
and that the twelve motor-vehicles, while 
doing no more work than the twenty 
wagons used previously, were costing as 
much, if not more, to maintain. The 
showing of this service was exhibited to the 
agent of the cars which were doing this 
work, and he immediately started an in- 
vestigation. He soon discovered that en- 
tire charge of the delivery department was 
in the hands of one man who had been with 
the firm for years, and who was known as 
the delivery superintendent. The agent 
started to ride around with the various 
drivers as they made their deliveries, and 
he was not long in discovering the ‘‘leak.’”’ 

‘‘He found that the delivery districts, 
instead of being properly grouped, had 
been so arranged that one wagon must 
make a trip to the suburbs in order to 
deliver four or five parcels, that another 
covered the territory of a few blocks with- 
in a stone’s throw of the store, which should 
have been cared for by one or two boys on 
foot, and that every wagon was so routed, 
in fact, that it was impossible to obtain 
more than 50 per cent. of the service 
which should have been expected from it. 
This inefficient routing had been so cleverly 
done, however, that it would appear to 
those who had not made a close study of 
the system that each vehicle was taxed to 
its utmost capacity, both so far as load and 
distance to be traveled were concerned, and 
that. the fault lay with the cost of upkeep 
of the cars themselves and had nothing 
whatever to do with malicious misman- 
agement of the division of the delivery 
districts. It was discovered that this mis- 
management was nothing less than mali- 
cious, however, for the delivery super- 
intendent had long been accustomed to a 
fat rake-off.’”’ 


TOURS IN ITALY 
More than one book, giving an acount 
of motor-trips through Italy, have already 
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been issued. These volumes, however, 
have dealt with things to be seen at the 


roadside rather than with the conditions. 


which one meets as to roads, traffic rules, 
etc. Cortlandt Field Bishop, who for many 
years has toured through European coun- 
tries, recently contributed to the Paris 
edition of the New York Herald an article 
of much practical interest to those who 
hereafter may wish to tour in Italy. He 
says that roads generally in Italy are much 
better now than they were a few years ago. 
They are constantly being improved not 
only as to surface but as to gradients. 
Around Milan, Turin, and Naples this im- 
provement has been notable. 

The favorite route by which to enter 
Italy is the Simplon, which was the first 
carriage-road built over the Alps in modern 
times. It was the work of Napoleon and an 
outcome of his difficulties in crossing the 
Great St. Bernard. It is only during the 
past four years that motor-cars have been 
allowed to pass over it. The traffic now is 
very large. Last season in four months 
five hundred and fifty cars entered Italy 
by this road. The tourist may enter the 
pass as late as five o’clock in the afternoon, 
the time allowed for crossing being four 
hours. 

Once in Italy, the tourist will find at his 
disposal ‘‘a better and more complete series 
of road-maps and road-information than 
in any other country in Europe. Maps 
designed solely for the use of motorists are 
to be had. On these maps main roads are 
marked out in bold red lines with the dis- 
tance between principal pdints plainly 
given. Main thoroughfares in cities are 
also shown. As to the rule of the roads 
in Italy, Mr. Bishop says: 

‘‘The rule of the road in Italy is rather 
a troublesome question to automobilists, 
owing to its lack of uniformity. This is 
a relic of the time when Italy was divided 
into a number of independent states. Be- 
fore the advent of the automobile, when 
traffic was only local, this absence of uni- 
form regulations was not of much con- 
sequence. But when automobiles began 
to tour through the country they a. 
discovered its inconvenience. It was 
frequently impossible to know when one 

assed from one former political division 
into another, and, consequently, whether 
to continue to keep to the right of the road 
or to change over to the left or vice versa. 
“This uncertainty partially disappeared 
a few years ago with the passing, baely 
through the efforts of the tossing Club of 
Italy, of a law requiring all traffic to keep 
to the right, as in France and America. 
At the same time a kind of local option in 
the matter was granted to cities of a cer- 
tain size. It was stipulated, however, that 
where the general rule of the road was not 
in. force that fact should be plainly in- 
dicated at all the octroi stations. Rome, 
Milan, and Genoa took advantage of the 
option, and within the limits of these 
cities vehicles must keep to the left and 
pass each other on the right. 

‘*Altho the rules of the road have thus 
been simplified in Italy, it is still neces- 
sary to use caution, especially in the neigh- 
borhood of large cities. The peasants are 
gradually getting accustomed to auto- 
mobiles, but the country people, in their 
high, narrow, two-wheeled carts, have not’ 
lost the habit of sleeping on the road, 
and if they awaken at the sound of a horn 
are just as liable to pull to the left as to the 
right.” 














The Howard Watch 


D , qubienethe flying 


imposes unforeseen 

and trying conditions on a 
watch. 

The Wright Brothers, at Le Mans, 


France, had most unsatisfactory expe- 
riences with all the watches they tried. 
They came back from Europe deter- 
mined to buy Howarps. 


The aeroplane vibrates with the 
throbbing of the engine. It tilts at all 
angles. Often it lands with a jolt that 
would ruin the balance wheel of many 
a watch. 


Orville Wright adopted the 
Howarp for his record flights before 


the U. S. Government, at Fort 
Myer. 

The Howarp upheld its sixty- 
seven years’ reputation as a practical 
timepiece, Its special hard-tempered 
balance beat true—even in the shock 
of a landing that threw the watch to 
the ground. The Howarp adijust- 
ment proved itself permanent. 

There can now be no question 
that the Howarp is the watch for the 
aviator. 

A Howarp Watch is always worth what 
you pay for it. 

The price of each Howarp Watch, from 
the 17-jewel in a fine gold-filled case (guar- 
anteed for 25 years) at $35.00; to the 23-jewel 
in a 14K. solid gold case at $150.00—is fixed 


at the factory, and a printed price ticket at- 
tached. 


Drop us a postal card, Dept. O, and we will send you 
a HOWARD book of value to the watch buyer. 


-E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 




















NO METAL 
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©) PARIS GARTERS «Asie 


At dealers or di 
A. 8 


| Tailored to fit the leg 


29° 
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m the makers 
TEIN & CO., 161 Center Ave., Uhicago, Il. 
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STAGNANT HOT WATER IS 


UNSANITARY ! 
HAVE FRESH HOT WATER gi 


germ-breeding tank 
m=] is fast being con- 
demned as the most 
unsanitary fixture 
ROM a sanitary point of view, stagnant hot water must be ge sa op 
classed with stagnant air. ¥ 
Science recognizes the latter as the extreme of unhealth- Sa 
fulness. So with the former; it is unclean, unhealthful, by no 
means sanitary. 


ji if it right in your own home, if you have th 
You yourse can prove it rig in y wn if you have the rg 


old-fashi eating water. 





ioned kitchen range tank f 


Open the lower faucet—the one the servant uses for “‘cleaning”’ the 
tank. Isn’t it conclusive that such a system must be fundamentally rome 
when a stream of muddy, rusty, often foul-smelling water gushes forth 
Only a microscopical examination would show the quantity of germs 
and bacteria existing in such water. Its temperature, being above the . 
normal, yet seldom rising to the boiling point, conduces to speedy germ propagation. 
You recognize the unwholesomeness—the staleness and uncleanness—of such water 
by instinctively avoiding it for cooking. 
Such a system /S fundamentally wrong; the only system that is prypawcner ng’ A right 
is that which furnishes fresh, clean, sanitary hot water—such as is provided by the 


RUUD Automatic 


Gas Water Heater 


This is primarily an instantaneous system—that is the basis 
of its merit. The Ruud receives water direct from the water 
main and, without interrupting its flow for an instant, heats 
it as it runs and sends it rushing to all parts of the house. 

The heater stands in an out-of-the-way spot in the base- 
ment. Itconnects with pipes already there, and once installed 
it requires no thought, no attention, no watching, no adjusting. 

You forget it—yet it never fails. Day or night—any hour 
of the twenty-four—you turn on a faucet anywhere in the 
house, and you have an abundant, endless flow of hot water 
that’s fresh enough for any use. 


You don’t light anything—the Ruud operates automatically when the 
faucet is opened ; it ceases the moment the faucet is closed, and you don't 
pay for heating water you do not use. 

Jo household can appreciate true hot-water comfort without the Ruud 
System. Its presence is a real luxury—yet it can hardly be called expensive. 


Write for interesting descriptive matter. 


RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. K, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branch Offices and Salesrooms in All Principal Cities. 
London: British Ruud Mig.Co. Hamburg: Ruud Heisswasser Apparatebau. 


COOK or PEARY 2? )25:25100 FOR 15 CENTS 
will receive asample box of the acenaeh be teltaeae 
THE NIAGARA CLIPS 








It really makes no difference which. We don’t know | 
what to do with the Pole now that we’ve got it—if we 


















really have—but— | 


ONE DISCOVERY IS CERTAIN 
and that is the marvelous property of Cement Con- | 


crete as building material. 


Bragon "a" Concrete| 


can be used for anything—from smallest farm build- 


ings to superb mansions. H 
There’s a lot you'd like to know of this wonderful ma- 


terial. 
awENTy 


While you plan 
before you plant 


let us know your problem and submit our 
suggestions and planting plan 
Practical, ical landscape service, 
based on thirty years’ experience on fine 
large and small estates, public parks, etc. 
Detail planting list and exact cost 
given with each plan. 

Our booklet, ‘* Beantifying Home Sur- 
roundings,’’ will be sent free, prepaid, on 
request. Tells most. practical way to plant 
for immediate effect; illustrates and de- 
scribes the best methods of handling the 
very problems that confront you. 

Make the most of your landscape—get 
car suggestions, booklet and 68-page Tree, 


vergreen and Hardy Plant catalog at 
once. 


OVET 





We'd like to tell you 
aboutittoo. Sowe've 
gotten out a little book 
and we send it freeif 
ip 20% ask for it. Also 

the services of our ex- 
pert consulting engi- 
meer are yours gratis, 
The Lawrence Cement Co. 


Ernest R. Ackerman, Prest, 






LANDSCAPE 









New York Philadelphia SERVICE 
C.H.Coment & M.Co.,Cumberland, Md. J.T. Lovett, Box 130, Little Silver, N. J. 
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CURRENT POETRY 


The verse of Miss Florence Wilkinson is charac- 
terized by an attractive sincerity and her lines are 
always welded together by the white heat of a poetic 
idea. Miss Wilkinson has managed the music and 
the harmonies of the following stanzas in Harper's 
Magazine so skilfully that the reader scarcely notices 
the absence of rime. 


The Shipwrecked Sailor 
By Florence WILKINSON 


He floated, body and soul in coma plunged, 
Fixt certitude of death possessing him, 

As one who perishes deliriously 

Hugged in a transport to the downy breast 
Of snows immitigable. Yet he smiled, 
Abandoning hope and drowning unaware, 

Till a great sea-bird, tern or ptarmigan, 
Caught by the whiteness of his lonely face, 
Swooped low exultantly; huge swish of wings 
Measuring his body, as he struck him once, 
Thud of the ribbed beak, like a call to arms 
Stirring the wounded soldier, called him back 
From the luxurious edge of deadly sleep. 


He waked. He strove. He swam. He saw the 
shore. 


In the current number of The Atlantic Monthly we 
find the following Rossetti-like contribution by 
Edith M. Thomas. It is a beautiful and delicate bit of 
lyric tracery. 


Thought-Drift 
By Epitu M. Tuomas 


Dim hour by hour through autumn’s wane 
The silkweed lets her plumes adrift: 

They rove—they sink—and yet again 
Upon the wavering breeze they lift. 


No count is made of where they roam; 
They are not found, they are not lost,— 
Soft wanderers without a home, 
Yet scathless to the sworded frost. 


Not otherwise dim hour by hour 
I shed white thoughts into the wind, — 
Sole drift of my life’s vanished flower: 
They are not lost—yet none may find. 


Mr. Witiiam WInTER, it would seem, has been 
rather peremptorily shelved by his publishers, who 
have announced and issued the ‘‘ complete and final” 
edition of his poems! (‘‘The Poems of William 
Winter”: Moffat, Yard & Company). As we look 
through these pages we find one vein predominates— 
the sentimental. These are distinctly poems of 
mood, and reveal a tendency on the part of the au- 
thor to ‘‘publish his wistfulness abroad.’”” Tenny- 
son directed that ‘Crossing the Bar’’ should appear 
as the last poem in all the editions of his works. Mr. 
Winter follows a-similar plan and ‘“‘The Rubicon,” 
which we quote below, brings this interesting volume 
of verse to a close. 


The Rubicon 


By WILLIAM WINTER 
i 


One other bitter drop to drink 
And then—no more! 

One little pause upon the brink, 
And then—go o’er! 

One sigh—and then the lib’rant morn 
Of perfect day, 

When my free spirit, newly born, 
Will soar away! 


Il, 


One pang—and I shall rend the thrall 
Where grief abides, 
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And generous Death will show me all 


That now he hides; 

And, lucid in that second birth, 
I shall discern 

What all the sages of the earth 
Have died to learn. 


III. 


One motion—and the stream is crost, 
So dark, so deep! 

And I shall triumph or be lost 
In endless sleep. 

Then, onward! Whatsoe’er my fate, 


I shall not care! 
Nor Sin nor Sorrow, Love nor Hate 


Can touch me there. 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


** SEEING THE HUDSON ’’ IN 1609 


Peruaps Giovanni da Verrazano did discover the 
mouth of the Hudson before the coming of the Half 
Moon, but no one can dispute the fact that the first 
sight-seeing trip up the river was made by Henry 
Hudson and his crew in September, 1609. One of 
the officers, Robert Juet, noted carefully each day’s 
happenings, describing the wooded shores, telling of 
encounters with the copper-colored natives, and giv- 
ing us what is really an unofficial log of the voyage. 
From this story of ‘The Third Voyage of Master 
Henry Hudson,” first published in ‘‘Purchas his 
Pilgrimes,”’ we select the following passages relating 
incidents of the journey up the river and the return 
to the green isle of ‘‘ Manna-hata’’: 

So we turned into the River two leagues and 
anchored. This morning at our first rode in the 
River, there came eight and twentie Canoes full of 
men, women and children to betray us: but we saw 
their intent, and suffered none of them to come 
aboord of us. At twelve of the clocke they departed. 
They brought with them Oysters and Beanes, whereof 
wee bought some. They have great Tabacco pipes of 
yellow Copper, and Pots of Earth to dresse their meate 
in. It floweth South-east by South within... .. 

The eighteenth, in the morning was faire weather, 
and we rode still. In the after-noone our Masters 
Mate went on land with an old Savage, a Governour 
of the Countrey; who carried him to his house, and 
made him good cheere. The nineteenth, was faire 
and hot weather: at the floud, being neere eleven of 
the clocke, wee weighed, and ran higher up two 
leagues above the shoals, and had no Jesse water then 
five fathomes; wee anchored, and rode in eight fath- 
omes. The people of the Countrie came flocking 
aboord, and brought us Grapes and Pompions, which 
wee bought for trifles. And many brought us 
Bevers skinnes, and Otters skinnes, which wee 
bought for Beades, Knives, and Hatchets. So we 
rode there all night. 

The twentieth, in the morning was faire weather. 
Our Masters Mate with foure men more went up with 
our Boat to sound the River, and found two leagues 
above us but two fathomes water, and the channel] 
very narrow; and above that place, seven or eight 
fathomes. Toward night they returned: and we rode 


Pears 


Cleanliness is a necessity 
that knows a law—Pears’ 
Soap. 

Pears’ is both a law and 
a necessity for toilet and 
bath. 





Blade 
Shaved 


MR. HIRAM PERCY MAXIM 


Inventor of the famous Maxim Silencer, 
etc., and eminent mechanical engineer, 
says: ‘I have shaved with one Auto- 
Strop blade one hundred and fifty-one 
consecutive shaves, and consider that the 


AutoStrop is the only safety razor which 
is mechanically perfect and practical.’’ 
More about promin- 
ent AutoStroppers in 
next advertisements. 

A BLADE A 
YEAR.—Y ou may 


expertly strops an old 


now someone who SAFETY 
RazoR 


style razor and thinks 
nothing of getting 
15x shaves without 
honing. Expert 
stropping keeps renewing the edge. 


THE WHOLE AUTOSTROP 
IDEA.—The AutoStrop Safety Razor 
blade is simply the same edge that an old- 
fashioned blade has, only it is constructed 
ingeniously so that a novice can strop it 
as expertly as a head barber, and so that 
a novice can shave with it as expertly as 
the head barber, and can’t cut himself. 
That is all you want a razor to do, isit not? 


TO GET HEAD BARBER 
SHA VES—simply slip strop through the 


AutoStrop Razor (without removing 


Strops ltself in, 


blade or taking apart) and move Razor 
to and fro. Blade falls automatically on 
strop at ¢xact/y the right angle and right 
pressure, thus stropping itself expertly. 
No trouble. No time lost, Result? 
Delicious edge quick! No blade trouble. 
A wipe and it’s clean and dry. Nothing 


to unscrew and screw 
up again. 


Complete set con- 
sists of heavily silver- 
plated holder, 12 
blades and fine horse- 
hide strop, in small, 
handsome leather 
case, size only 2x 4 
Price $5.00, 

which is probably the 
total cost of your shaving for years. 

GET ONE AND TRY IT FREE 
for thirty days. If you don’t like it, get 
your $5.00 refunded. If your retailer 
doesn’t sell the AutoStrop on thirty days’ 
free trial, we will. Every buyer must 
be satisfied with the AutoStrop or have 
his money back, 


A BOOK YOU WANT.— It’s a 
quick, speedy, witty, instructive, interest- 
ing conversation, entitled: ‘«*An Inter- 
view With the Greatest Razor Expert.’’ 


It is free. Write at once. 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY, 346 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


14 St. Helen St., Montreal 


wr 


61 New Oxford Street, London 


anal 














Sold everywhere. 





For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 29 years. 
At the following Keeley Institutes: 


Dwight, lil. Portland, Me. Ruffale, N. Y. Pittsburg, Pa,, 
Son ee Marton? Ind. Grand Rapids, Mich. White Plains, N. ¥. 4246 Fifth Ave. 
Ww Plainfield, Ind. College Ave. Columbus, Ohio. Providenee, R. I. 
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SHORTENS THE SHAVE 
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ANTISEPTIC 
RAPID-SHAVE POWDER 


Softening — 


ie ESH soap with every shave. 
brush or skin is used again. 
face, no making lather in cup. 


Soothing — 


Sanitary 


No soap that touches 
No rubbing soap on 


The cleanest and quickest way of making a lather as 
lasting and delightful as that made by our famous 
shaving stick. Proved antiseptic and germicidal by 


chemists’ analyses. 
Trial Box Sent for 4 Cents. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. Y, 55 John St., New York 
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trated lecture, ‘The Salvation of Our Trees, 
which it is heard to the needs of its trees, 
love for them, enables Mr. Davey to speak with convincing force. 


been saved by the science of tree surgery, properly applied. 





/ 


‘‘The Salvation of Our Trees*’ is practical, yet entertaining ; 
original, and little less than astounding in many of its revelations. 


million trees.’ 


quas, 


“The Salvation of Our Trees” 
Lecture by John Davey 
“The Father of Tree Surgery” 


John Davey, the world’s greatest tree expert, who gave to mankind the wonderful 
profession of tree surgery, is rounding out his useful life by the delivery of an illus- 
** that arouses each community in 

Knowledge of trees, founded on abiding 


This lecture, using over 150 beautiful lantern slides, illustrates real trees, portray- 
ing every phase of tree life—perfect and imperfect trees ; sick and wounded trees ; 
neglected und ‘* butchered ’’ trees ; improperly treated trees, and trees that have 


Mr. Davey describes with powerful effect the wonders of tree life, from an entirely : i 
new standpoint. His words are the expression of a life experience, and appeal to the best emotions of his hearers 
—for a deeper appreciation of the significance of trees and a tenderer regard for their welfare. 
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Fall and winter engagements for Mr. Davey are rapidly being completed. 
Commissions, Civic Improvement Societies, Boards of Trade, Schools and Colleges, Women’s Clubs and Chautau- 
Those interested should write promptly, fur open dates, booklets and full information. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY 


(Operating Davey’s School of Practical Forestry) 
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ructive, 


Desk 7, KENT, OHIO 


“THE TREE DOCTOR ”—The latest book of John Davey. 


Father of Tree Surgery 


but filled with human interest ; 

The president ofthe American Civic Association 

said of this lecture, ‘‘I wished ten thousand commumties might hear it ; that would meun the salvation of a 
? 


Special rates will be made to Park 


Practical from cover to cover, 213 
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still all night. The one and twentieth, was faire 
weather, and the wind all Southerly; we determined 
yet once more to goe farther up into the River, to 
trie what depth and breadth it did beare; but much 
people resorted aboord, so wee went not this day. 
Our Carpenter went on land, and made a fore-yard. 
And our Master and his Mate determined to trie some 
of the chiefe men of the Countrey, whether they had 
any treacherie in them. So they tooke them downe 
into the Cabbin, and gave them so much Wine and 
Aqua vite, that they were all merrie: and one of them 
had his wife with him, which sate so modestly, as any 
of our countrey women would doe in a strange place. 
In the end one of them was drunke, which had beene 
aboord of our ship all the time that we had beene 
there: and that.was strange to them; for they could 
not tell how to take it. The Canoes and folke went 
allon shoare: but some of them came againe, and 
brought stropes of Beades: some had sixe, seven, 
eight, nine, ten; and gave him. So he slept all night 
quietly. 

The two and twentieth, was faire weather: in the 
morning our Masters Mate and foure more of the 
companie went up with out Boat to sound the River 
higher up. The people of the Countrey came not 
aboord till noone: but when they came, and saw the 
Savages well, they were glad. So at three of the 
clocke in the after-noone they came aboord, and 
brought Tabacco, and more Beades, and gave them 
to our Master, and made an Oration, and shewed 
him all the Countrey round about. Then they sent 
one of their companie on land, who presently returned, 
and brought a great Platter full of Venison dressed by 
themselves; and they caused him to eate with them: 
then they made him reverence, and departed all save 
the old man that lay aboord. This night at ten of 
the clocke, our Boat returned in a showre of raine 
from sounding of the River; and found it to bee at an 
end for shipping to goe in. For they had beene up 
eight or nine leagues, and found but seven foot water, 
and unconstant soundings. ... . aM 

The five and twentieth was faire weather, and the 
wind at South a stiffe gale. We rode still, and went 
on Land to walke on the West side of the River, and 
found good ground for Corne and other Garden herbs, 
with great store of goodly Oakes, and Wal-nut trees 
and Chest-nut trees, Ewe trees, and trees of sweet 
wood in great abundance, and great store of Slate for 
houses, and other good stones. 

The sixe and twentieth was faire weather, and the 
wind at South a stiffe gale, wee rode still. In the 
morning our Carpenter went on Land, with our Mas- 
ters Mate, and foure more of our companie, to cut 
wood. This morning, two Canoes came up the River 
from the place where we first found loving people, 
and in one of them was the old man that had lyen 
aboord of us at the other place. He brought another 
old man with him, which brought more stropes of 
Beades, and gave them to our Master, and shewed 
him all the Countrey there about, as though it were 
at his command. So he made the two old men dine 
with him, and the old mans wife; for they brought 
two old women, and two young maidens of the age of 
sixteene or seventeene yeeres with them, who behaved 
themselves very modestly. Our Master gave one of 
the old men a Knife, and they gave him and us 
Tabacco. And at one of the clocke they departed 
downe the River, making signes that wee should come 
downe to them; for wee were within two leagues of 
the place where they dwelt. 

The seven and twentieth, in the morning was faire 
weather, but much wind at the north, we weighed and 
set our fore topsayle, and our ship would not flat, but 
ran on the Ozie banke at halfe ebbe. Wee layed out 
anchor to heave her off, but could not. So wee sate 
from halfe ebbe to halfe floud: then wee set our fore- 
sayle and mayne top-sayle, and got downe sixele agues. 
The old man came aboord, and would have had us 
anchor, and goe on Land to eate with him: but the 
wind being faire, we would not yeeld to his request; 
So hee left us, being very sorrowfull for our departure. 
At five of the clocke in the after-noone, the wind came 
to the South South-west. So wee made a boord or 
two, and anchored in fourteene fathomes water. 
Then our Boat went on shoare to fish right against the 
ship. Our Masters Mate and Boat-swaine, and three 
more of the companie went on land to fish, but could 
not finde a good place. They tooke foure or five and 
twentie Mullets, Breames, Bases, and Barbils; and 
returned in an hour. We rode stili all night 

The thirtieth was faire weather, and the wind at 
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South-east a stiffe gale betweene the Mountaynes. We 
rode still the after-noone. The people of the Countrey 
came aboord us, and brought some small skinnes with 
them, which we bought for Knives and Trifles. This 
is a very pleasant place to build a towne on. The 
Road is very neere, and very good for all winds, save 
an East North-east wind. The Mountaynes looke 
as if some Metall or Mineral were in them. For the 
Trees that grow on them were all blasted, and some 
of them barren with few or no Trees on them. The 
people brought a stone aboord like to Emery (a stone 
used by Glasiers to cut Glasse) it would cut Iron or 
Steele; yet being bruised small, and water put to it, 
it made a colour like blacke Lead glistering; it is also 
good for Painters Colours. At three of the clocke 
they departed, and we rode still all night. 

The first of October, faire weather, the wind vari- 
able betweene the West and the North. In the 
morning we weighed at seven of the clocke with the 
ebbe, and got downe below the Mountaynes, which 
was seven leagues. Then it fell calme and the floud 
was come, and wee anchored at twelve of the clocke. 
The people of the Mountaynes came aboord us, won- 
dering at our ship and weapons. We bought some 
small skinnes of them for Trifles. This after-noone, 
one Canoe kept hanging under our sterne with one 
man in it, which we could not keepe from thence, who 
got up by our Rudder to the Cabin window, and stole 
out my Pillow, and two Shirts, and two Bandeleeres. 
Our Masters Mate shot at him, and strooke him on 
the brest, and killed him. Whereupon all the rest I 








F typewriters were machines run by mechanical means 

instead of human hands, you would find that, with a 
given amount of power, a Monarch could be run at a 
higher maintained speed than other typewriters. 


fled away, some in their Canoes, and so leapt out of 
them into the water. We manned our Boat, and got 
our things againe. Then one of them that swamme 
got hold of our Boat, thinking to overthrow it. But 
eur Cooke took a Sword, and cut off one of his hands, 
and he was drowned. By this time the ebbe was 
come, and we weighed and got downe two leagues, by 
that time it was darke. So we anchored in foure 
fathomes water, and rode well. 

The second, faire weather. At breake of day wee 
weighed, the wind being at North-west, and got downe 
seven leagues; then the floud was come strong, so we 
anchored. Then came one of the Savages that 
swamme away from us at our going up the River with 
many other, thinking to betray us. But wee per- 
ceived their intent, and suffered none of them to enter 
our ship. Whereupon two Canoes full of men, with 
their Bowes and Arrowes shot at us after our sterne: 
in recompence whereof we discharged sixe Muskets, 
and killed two or three of them. Then above an 
hundred of them came to a point of Land to shoot at 
us. There I shot a Falcon at them, and killed two of 
them; whereupon the rest fled into the Woods. Yet 
they manned off another Canoe with nine or ten men, 


Run by “girl power,” you find that the Monarch is run at a higher 
all-day average speed than other typewriters, and without a “tapering 
off” from fatigue, toward the day’s end. Both these truths are due to 


Monarch i3t 


lightens the draft, uses power more economically, eliminates the waste 
of energy that typifies the heavy-touch machines. This in turn 
means increased production per machine and decreased cost of oe: 
writer work per folio. 





which came to meet us. So I shot at it also a Falcon, 
and shot it through, and killed one of them. Then 
our men with their Muskets killed three or foure more 
of them. So they went their way, within a while 
after wee got downe two leagues beyond that place, 
and anchored in a Bay, cleere from all danger of them 
on the other side of the River, where we saw a very 
good piece of ground: and hard by it there was a 
Cliffe, that looked of the colour of a white greene, as 
though it were either Copper, or Silver myne: and I 
thinke it to be one of them, by the Trees that grow 
uponit. For they be all burned, and the other places 
are green as grasse, it is on that side of the River that 
is called Manna-hata. There we saw no people to 
trouble us: and rode quietly all night; but had much 
wind and raine. 


TOLSTOY IN THE TWILIGHT 


AMONG the warmest admirers of the late Henry 
George and his Single-tax theory is Count Tolstoy. 
When, therefore, Henry George, Jr., asked for per- 
mission to visit the latter at his ancestral estate, he 
received the answer: ‘‘I shall meet you with joy.” 
Arriving at Tolstoy’s home Mr. George was accepted 
as a friend by the entire household, and had an oppor- 
tunity of studying at close range his father’s friend, 
the great novelist, philosopher, and reformer. Altho 
eighty-one years of age, with gradually failing health, 


“ 


yet he found him “‘undaunted by the approach of 


death,”’ and speaking of it with a smile which seemed 


to his visitor to say: ‘‘To-morrow I die. Mean- 


while I have another book to write.” 


While Monarch Light Touch and the Monarch 
Rigid Carriage are exclusive Monarch features, 
every other important feature of the modern 
typewriting machine, such as Back Space Key, 
Two Color Ribbon Shift, Contained T abulator, 
etc., etc., will also be found in the Monarch. 

Let us ‘give you a demonstration of Monarch 
Light Touch and other Monarch advance- 
ments. 
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UNDERWEAR 


Inter-Air-Space System 
Is two-fold throughout, affording pro- 
tection against the vicissitudes of our 
variable climates to 


Invalids Athletes 
Professional Men 
Merchants Accountants 


And all occupations in life, indoor 
and out. 


Over eleven hundred physicians 
have united in testifying to the sani- 
tary excellence of the HARDERFOLD 
system of underclothing. 
HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO. 
166 River Street 
Troy, N. Y. 
Send for Catalogue 
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‘AFTER DINNER MINT: 





For an after dinner sweet, for a confection 
at any time, try this new cream and learn 
how different a cream mint can be. 

The mint flavor is developed to a new de- 
gree by our own special process. 

Soid in sealed tins by grocers, confection- 
ers and druggists everywhere. If yourdealer 
does not keep U-All-No we will send a lib- 
eral box on receipt of ten cents. 


MANUFACTURING CO; OF AMERICA 
Sole Makers 439 N. 12th St., Philadelphia 
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No Pistons 
No Plungers 
No Pumping 
No Separate 
Filler 
No Trouble 


So tremendous has been the 
success of the Conklin Pen that the 
hundred-and-one imitations and substitutes 
which have sprung up in its path are but a natural consequence. 
However, the Conklin Pen is not an experiment, as are the 
imitations and substitutes, but.a tried and true success that in the 


past ten years has won its way into the hearts and vest pockets of 
writers the world over by sheer force of its splendid writing qualities 


and correct self-filling and self-cleaning principle. There is only one 
pen with the correct self-filling and self-cleaning principle—only one 
pen with the famous Crescent-Filler. That pen is 


“ CONKLIN’S 
Self-Filling Fountain Pen 


All guess work and trouble is eliminated. No bothersome 
dropper-tiller; nothing to screw or unscrew; no pistons, plungers, 


valves or leather washers to wear out or go wrong; nothing compli- 
cated or to get out of order; just convenience and satisfaction. To 
fill the Conklin Pen, simply dip pen in any ink and press Crescent- 


Filler—that’sall. Cleaned in the same easy manner. Writes perfectly 
—smoothly and evenly —no skips, scratches or blots. 


Rubber ink reservoir guaranteed for five years. 


Finest 14-k gold pens, made in all points. Nibs for manifolding. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. Prices, $3.00, $4.00, $5.00 to $15.00. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
THE CONKLIN PEN MANUFACTURING CO., 


202 Manhattan Building, Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 













































From him you can buy our famous “Fussy Package for. 
Fastidious Folks.’’ A unique selection of choice chocolates. 
Each piece a most delicious hard or nut centered chocolate. 
No bonbons or cream chocolates included, The “Fussy 


Package” contains 


Walnuts, 
Cocoaneties, Pecans, Molasses Blocks, Neapolitans, 

Cream Nuts, Caramels and Blossoms of Solid Chocolate. 
The dainty contents of this daintiest of packages—their 
always perfect condition—have made Whitman’s Philadel- 
phia chocolates the selected favorites of fastidious folks 
everywhere. You should know your local Whitman’s agent, 
If you don’t kuow him, ask us for his name and we will send 
you a pound “Fussy package”, postpaid, for the regular 


__ price, One Do)lar. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, InC., PHILADELPHIA. U. S. A. 


CHOCOLATES 
and CONFECTIONS 





Look for the ''Fussy Seal,” the "Greea 


Box’? 2nd the ‘*Silver Braid.”” - 


George's article in The World's Work (October), 
entitled ‘‘ Tolstoy in the Twilight,” and telling of the 
day spent at Yasnaya Polnaya, we quote the fol- 
lowing passages descriptive of the personality and 
home life of the aged writer: 


Going through an anteroom, we entered Tolstoy's 
workroom and the presence of the seer himself. 

He was seated in a wheel-chair, which he had 
begun to use at the Crimea some six or eight years 
ago, when seriously ill at that time. His feet were 
on a level with his hips, and covered with a rug. 
He wore the long peasant’s blouse of light yellow 
coarse stuff, such as appears in some of his latter-day 
pictures, and on his head was what does not so often 
appear—a skull-cap of the same material. The face 
was the one familiar the world over—gray eyes spark- 
ling through shaggy, overhanging brows; seamed 
forehead; thin, floating gray hair; thin, flowing 
mustache and beard around a restless mouth; and 
a nose that at times seemed sharp and at times flat 

As he sat there in the chair, age seemed to have 
placed its hand heavily upon him; yet he appeared 
not so feeble as delicate. But the eyes revealed the 
keen, buoyant spirit within. It was a life joyously 
spending itself to the very end, undaunted by the 
approach of death. 

Before he spoke, Tolstoy gave me a deliberate 
searching gaze, mixt with a peculiarly kind expres- 
sion; and then, as if not displeased, offered a very 
cordial] and personal welcome, during which I noticed 
my father’s portrait holding a post of honor on the 
wall, 

“ Your father was my friend,” he said with singular 
sweetness and simplicity. 

I asked after his health. ‘‘I was troubled to read 
in a Japanese newspaper a report that you had not 
been so well,’’ I ventured to say. 

He answered with the frankness that I found to be 
a characteristic of the whole family: 

“I am now quite old—eighty-one. I do not ex- 
pect to stay much longer. One of my feet has to 
be nursed. But Iam keeping at work.” ...... 

It now being the time of afternoon for the daily 
nap, which is part of Tolstoy's present necessary 
routine—for the family watch his health with loving 
care—we withdrew. There is now no laboring in the 
fields or cobbling of shoes or strenuous physical toil, as 
of yore. While not ailing in any alarming way, except 
for the swelling of the feet, Count Tolstoy, with his 
crowded life of more than fourscore years, is in very 
delicate health; and for a man of his high-strung 
temperament, he yields to medical advice with sur- 
prising docility....... 

The hour for the evening meal had come. We 
repaired to the great room of the house. It was 
flanked by large windows. On the other two walls 
hung oils of the Count and his line. The floor was 
of polished hardwood. A long table, set for a dozen 
or more, ran down the center, with piano, chairs, 
and various other furniture distributed about. 

The Countess took one end of the table, a great 
samovar in front of her. Her daughter occupied 
the otherend. On the Countess’s right sat the Count; 
on her left, her son, 1 sat beside the Count, with 
Serge) Dm. Nikolajev, the translator of the George 
books, on my other hand....... 

Just then 1 perceived that a man-servant was 
presenting a p)atter of chicken croquettes. 

“You are not a vegetarian?’’ asked the Countess. 

“I feel myself getting in that direction,” | an- 
swered, but nevertheless I helped myself. 

“You should become wholly so,’ exclaimed the 
Count. 

Glancing at the plate of his son across the table, 
and observing a croquette, I said: ‘‘I observe that 
your son is not so.” 

The Countess, who had also taken a croquette, 
spoke up: “No, the Count did not come to vegetari- 
anism until after this son was born.” 

I relate this incident to indicate the personal inde- 
pendence of the members of the family. 

Another side of this wonderful man was exhibited 
when he was asked what he thought of his own novels, 
now tat he looked back through the years at them. 

“T believe I’ve forgotten what they are about,” 
he answered. 

“TL can promise you a great treat if you will read 
them,” I said. 

*“*No,”’ was his reply; ‘‘I have more important 


work to do, The times remind me of the conditions 
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that existed when I was a young man and chattel 
slavery was being destroyed in America and serfdom 
in this country. Now we face industrial slavery, and 
that will be destroyed, too.” 

After much more, and the meal had been finished, 
and the dishes cleared away, the feast of the evening 
—music—came; something that the Count had 
looked forward to, as he had early in the afternoon 
promised me a treat. A youth of eighteen, from the 
Petersburg conservatory, played a piano accom- 
paniment, with remarkable precision and delicacy, 
for an older man, Boris Trojanovsky, perhaps twenty- 
five, who proved to be a marvel on the “‘ ballalajka,”’ 
the Russian national instrument, a kind of triangular 
three-stringed guitar. He played for the best part 
of two hours from Tschaikowsky and other masters. 
He held his audience entranced. He is pronounced 
the finest player in Russia and undoubtedly will before 
many years be heard on this side of the Atlantic. 

Tolstoy was chief listener, but what struck me most 
was when he arose, took me by the arm, and led me 
off to his workroom, leaving the intervening doors 
open. ‘‘They are going to play ‘The Nightingale,’”’ 
he said. ‘‘I want you to say if at times from here 
it does not sound like a woman's voice.” 

I listened to the subdued notes as they floated into 
our retired place, and some of them diz sound like 
a woman's voice—a voice filled with heart-longing. 
It revealed in the old man the active spirit of poetry 
and romance that had created ‘“‘Anna Karénina.”’ 
While we stood there in his workroom I asked him 
for a portrait of himself, with his autograph. He 
immediately produced a picture from a cupboard, 





and sat down at a table to write on it. 

““Would it be good English to say ‘With best 
love’?” he asked. 

“It would be the English that honors most,” I 
replied. 

‘“T loved your father,” he rejoined, simply. And 
then, after a pause, during which he wrote his name 
on the picture, he said: ‘“‘They arrest men here in 
Russia for circulating my books. I have written 
them asking why they arrest men who are blameless. 
Why not arrest the man who wrote the books? But 


they did not reply, and they do not arrest me.” 


Then he said, rising: ‘‘If you will not stay and 
sleep with us, I must urge you to go at once to catch 
your train.” 


And at the head of the stairway he stopt and 
took my hand, saying simply: “This is the last time 


I shall meet you. I shall see your father soon. Is 
there any commission you would have me take to 


him?” 
For a moment I was lost in wonder at his meaning. 
But his eyes were quietly waiting for an answer. 
“Tell my father that 1 am doing the work.” He 


nodded assent, and I left him. 





THE MAN-BIRD 
“FLIGHT at fifty miles an hour; continuous flight, 


unbroken, for nearly three hours; flights with two 
passengers at a speed of thirty miles an hour,’’ these 
are the things, says Vance Thompson in Collier's 
Weekly, that proved at the world’s first aeroplane 
tournament “that man’s conquest of the air was 


definite if not complete.’’ This writer finds the con- 
testants at Reims to be an interesting group, even 


asserting that the ‘‘bird-man forms a definite type," 
‘“‘dreamy and taciturn,”’ or ‘‘alert and chattering,’’ 


but invariably with “the look of a winged brother.” 


He goes on to describe the various aviators, saving: 


Here is Bilériot, limping as tho foot-going 
pleased him not. He wears a close-fitting cap, cov- 
ering ears and forehead and neck; all you see are the 


sulky black eyes, the curved beak of him, An eagle 
man. A silent thing with potentialities of sharp 
outcry and desperate flight. An oil-stained, dark- 
covered overa)) suit sheds the water that drips on 
him as feathers would. A black eagle, this Blériot. 
All in dirty gray, alert, provocative as a goshawk, 
comes a little man and cocks his head up at the 
weather—this is Leblanc, who flies, too, in the Blériot 
machine, crouching under the wings. Something of 
his audacity of look, tho a more athletic type, is 
Lefebvre, who, unaided, taught himself the art of 
flying a Wright biplane. Little Paulhan, chirky and 


insolent as a sparrow: but here is Farman—bearded, 


For the Hundredth Man 





Only one man in a hundred can wear Adler-Rochester Clothes, 


for the men who can make them are few. 


But that one in a 


hundred should send today for this Book. 


A $25,000 Book 


For forty years Adler-Rochester designs 
have been the leading styles for men. 


Our designers are the ablest men in their 
class. And they constantly go where men 
of refinement meet. 

They are not theorists, not dictators of 
fashion. They simply foster the tendencies 
revealed by men of good taste. 

So young men and the older have al- 
ways found here the best that the best- 
dressed wear. 

In our new book—for fall and winter— 
the plates are in actual colors, There are 
27 new styles shown. And we have spent 
$25,000 to secure and to picture them. 

Yet the book is free. Please ask us to 
send your copy. 


Not Costly Clothes 


Adler-Rochester Clothes are designed 
by the ablest men in their line. 





They are made by custom tailors of the: 
rarest skill, They are made with infinite 


care, without regard to cost or time. 

We spend on the making four times 
what some makers spend. 

Yet our price is the price of other good 
makes, Our suits and overcoats run from 


$18 up. 
97 Cents Profit 


The reason is this: We limit our profit 





‘to six per cent. Our average is 97 cents 


per suit. 
All else goes into the cloth and the 
making —into holding our great reputation. 
But we sell to one dealer in each city or 
town, and we sell him part of his output. 
For there are not experts enough in exist- 
ence to make such clothes for the many. 
You -cannot all get Adler-Rochester 


Clothes, but you can all have our Book. 
Write a postal today for a copy of our 


Book No. 16. Address 


L. ADLER, BROS. & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Adler-Rochester Clothes 

















THE PIPE THAT’S “RIGHT” 


Here’s a pipe every man can 4, shuitany) 
smoke an eg. It affords a 


the cleanest, dryest, cool- 
est and sweetest smoke, ¥ or R ; 
S 












No bitter taste, no 
“‘slugs.”” It’s the 


and nicotine dro; 


if not satis: ‘ou take no risk. First State Bank for reference. 


FREEMAN PIPE 
Used and recommended 
Dy thousands aa the very 
best pipe made. All saliva 
tion chamber (see cut) and a 
taken up by ordinary absorbent 
‘2° cotton, No apecia) cartridges to 
carry for reloading. No other pipe 
like this. It’s no freak. Smoke passes 
through separate channel which never | 


clogs, French Briar Bent or straight robber eter, $1,00 postpaid, 
yen a stem, silver Mounted, Cased, $5.00. Send to-day. Money back } 


teeth and prevents decay. 
ik produces peroxide of Kydrogen. 


ri 
E FREEMAN PIPE CO., 50 Lake St., Petoskey, Mich. ( 





Most refreshing to the mouth. Whitens the 


Mixed with water, 
Dentists advise its use. Physicians prescribe it. 
Druggists sell it—25c. per bottle. 

Sample and Booklet free on request. 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, NEW YORK 
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ull magazine 
} shot Srcornte as 


with no projecting 
‘ d to become 
be accidentally discharged ; 


cet and powerful ; ‘perfectly balanced ; fits 
conveniently: used asa "slngle loader if megezine 


ii ‘Gite adie. Automatic Pistol that is used by thou- ; 
sands of men who know they can depend upon a tested (<=) 


arm. 
2 — th test sabi of _——— Pistols 
ie Canales Nod re tay © great sop 


< COLT T's PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., Hacthond Conn. 
















Cards, circulars, book, news- 
paper. Press$5. Large r$ik. Ro- 
. Save money. Print 
for others, big profit, All easy, 
rules sent. Write factory for 
press catalog, TYPE, paper.&c 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 
Testimonials from Customers : A me lca writes: 
“I never saw a printing press in my life before, but 
— good ctreular first day.” A pastor Writes: t 
elps my church work.’ * Young mansays: “‘I made 
evenings in one week.’ 


Tools High Grade Kind 


The same superior quality that 
carpenters and mechanics have 
bought of us for 61 years. 


f $ | Harmonious 
TOYS 0 tone! —Colors— 
Marvelous toys that lastforever, Children nev- 
ertireofthem. Adults findinstructioninthem, 
Wonderful, Dr, Richter’s ANCHOR BLOCKS 

pf FRE ook of color designs and all particu- 
lars, FREE aie cannot afford to deny your children the aniusement 
and educational benefit of these wonderful toys of stone, Send your 
name and address to F, Ad. Richter & Co, (of Rudolstadt, 
Germany). American office: 215 Pearl St., Dept 403 A, New York City. 









$12 



















Our Combination 


Bench and Tool Cabinet 


A first-class, elegantly finished 
Oak Cabinet. A practical Work 
Bench with Vise: 95 of the 
finest tools made: when closed, 
an attractive piece of furniture: 
with every tool easy to reach. 











No. 100 
at $85.00 


when opened, immediately ready for work 
Nothing handier, nothing more practical. No present for man or boy of 
such lasting educational value. We have four smaller “Wall Cabinets,” 
with same gua/ity tools, but not so many. 


No. 47 at $7.50 No. 52 at $10.00 N>. 53 at $15.00 


We are pioneers in the sale of hich-grade tool outfits for home use : 
our regular guarantee of quality. 
Order direst | (we have no agents) or send fur Catalogue No, 2682. 
Since 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co,,New York sss 4th Ave, and (3th St. 


HARDWARE, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 





No. 54 at $20.00 


every set bears 








lean, cross-tempered as a falcon, beaked like a parrot, 
with the curious bird-like deflection of the head, as 
tho used to picking up seeds—which is charac- 
teristic of the type. Glenn Curtiss has opened the 
doors of his shed. He leans on a stick. His head is 
outthrust. Tall and thin, he has a look of utter ennui 
as he studies the muddy plain. Then, with a slow 
Yankee smile, he says: “It’s too muddy to fly.” 

Nevertheless, his two assistants, ‘‘Slim’”—who 
became the joy of Parisians because he was so unlike 
anything they had ever seen—and Fisher roll out 
his graceful biplane, the prettiest of them all. A 
visitor calls it a lemon-colored beauty; and says 
Curtiss: ‘Well, L hope it won't prove a lemon.” 

Quiet, sagacious, gentle—what swift-going bird 
is the prototype of the conquering Curtiss I know not. 

Latham you will not find in the lane of sheds. 
Behind the grand-stand is a booth of flowers. There, 
on a folded chair, he sits hour after hour, smelling a 
rose and smiling. <A blithe little man, round-shoul- 
Gered as all birds are, his face scarred from that 
deathly fall in the Channel, 





ABDUL HAMID IN CAPTIVITY 


“WHILE there’s life there’s hope” would seem, 
according to a recent letter from Constantinople in 


the New York Evening Post, to be the motto of the 


dethroned Sultan of Turkey. Rumors of attempts 


to escape and of conspiracies against the new régime 
are persistent in the Turkish capital. In the Alla- 
tini villa at Salonica the deposed Father of the Faith- 
ful lives as a monarch in a miniature Yildiz Kiosk. 
An officer of the guard at the villa told the Post's 


correspondent about ‘‘the ways of the old Sultan in 


his new house.”” We read: 


First, when Abdul to the villa, he 
looked a little depressed, and displayed low spirits 
now and then, but to-day he shows no sign of worry, 
considers himself the rightful Sultan, and acts like 
acaliph. He speaks little and receives his guards on 
foot, thus giving no chance for anybody to sit in his 
presence. The custom of the land is to stand always 
in the presence of the Sultan. 

His harem is small—he has only thirty wives—while 
his Yildiz seraglio contained 475 women. He likes 
gardening, and has planted all kinds of flowers which 
he had at the Yildiz Park. He is out very often to 
manage the gardeners. His beloved Angora cats, 
white cows, and other animals and birds upon his 
demand were brought over from the Yildiz. He has 
not given up his old hobbies. He wants new kiosks 
to be built around his residence to make it appear like 
his old palace, but this demand is refused. Instead, 
new walls have been added around the villa, thus 
making impossible his escape. 

Whenever he asks for something he orders it like a 
master, and when a question is put to him he simply 
makes a gesture and retires to another room. We 
have seen him praying in solitude. This is a novelty 
in Abdul's life. In old days, when he was the Sultan 
he prayed only for show of men, but he had not a par- 
ticle of religious feeling, neither did he believe in a 
God. Now he prays and prays often, but he has not 
repented his past life. He admits no wrong, and in- 
sists that whatever he has done has been for the 
benefit of the fatherland. He considers himself the 
greatest of all Ottoman Sultans, and says that the 
service which he has rendered to Turkey will never 
be forgotten. ; 

One of his declarations is that the people of Turkey 
are with him, and almost everybody in the empire 
loves him. ‘Beni seviorlar’”’ (they love me), he 
says. He never complains of the Young Turks. 
On the contrary he declares that he’ was with them 
for the Constitution and liberty. He has a very bit- 
ter feeling against his own men in the Yildiz Kiosk, 
and curses them. ‘‘ They fooled me, they betrayed 
their master,’’ he often ejaculates. Particularly he 
hated Jehver Aga, his mousahib, and when the news 
of his execution was reported to him, he manifested 
great satisfaction. 

Every morning Abdul Hamid asks for Constanti- 
nople papers, and reads them with care. Whenever 
he sees a-comment against himself he throws the 
paper on the floor and moves around in anger. ‘‘All 
they are liars,’’ he declares. He has only one son 
with him, fifteen-year-old Abdul-Rahim. The boy 


came 
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is dissatisfied with his new surroundings and asks to 
be sent over to Constantinople, but this is not allowed, 
because it is thought that Abdul Hamid has some 
trick to play through his little boy. A monthly 
salary of $4,500 is allowed for Abdul’s expenses, but 
out of this amount the ex-Sultan saves about $900; 
that is to say, he will save within a year $10,800. 

A few days ago Abdul was reported to be suffering 
from his throat. The doctor decided to have an 
operation, but the ex-Sultan refused to submit to the 
surgeons, fearing that his throat might be cut. He 
has great fear of being assassinated some day. He 
eats his meals regularly, and uses alcohol once in a 
while. 


KING EDWARD AT HIS CLUB 


Wuen Edward VII. was a young man he was a 


great clubman. Desiring to have some club whose 


membership should be select and where he would 
meet only those whom he cared to know intimately, 
he brought about the founding of the Marlborough 
Club in Pall Mall in 1869. Of the original members 
of this club, three survive, the King, the Duke of Fife, 


and Lord Farquhar. To this day all new members 


must be personally acceptable to His Majesty. Inan 


article in Cassell’s Saturday Journal (London) we 
read the following account of the King’s club life: 


Even during the strain of a London season, with 
his many public duties, the King finds time to run 
into his favorite club for an hour or two’s rest and 
quietness. No particuldr ceremony marks either his 
entry or his exit. The attendant at the door swings 
it open as his Majesty's private motor-car or 
brougham draws up in much the same fashion that 
he would for any other member. There is, however, 
one interesting exception. By special desire of the 
King the attendants at the Marlborough Club, as far 
as possible, are either ex-soldiers or sailors. It is 
impossible for them to forget that they have worn 
his Majesty's uniform and sworn allegiance to him. 
Therefore, they come to the salute as he passes them. 

As far as the other members of the club are con- 
cerned it is well understood that when his Majesty 
enters the building, he desires, and even expects, to 
be treated in purely a private capacity. His fa- 
vorite seat is rather near the fireplace in the 
smoking-room with his back toward the window. 
Therefore, anyone occupying this seat at once 
vacates it, with a bow to the King, and finds a 
chair somewhere else. The members present, too, 
all rise in their seats when the King enters the room, 
but this is a formality that is quickly over, since 
with a bow and a smile the King with a wave of his 
hand intimates his desire that they should all resume 
their seats and tacitly ignore his presence. 

Another unwritten law of the Marlborough Club 
is that no member must directly address the King 
without first being spoken to by him. This is a rule 
that may be infringed by only one member of the 
club, the Duke of Fife. As son-in-law to the King, 
of course, the Duke stands in a unique position. The 
King, however, desires company when he visits the 
club, and after he has glanced through the evening 
papers he will get up and stroll around the rooms, 
exchanging a cheery word here and there with such 
of his friends as he chooses to recognize. The one 
subject that is taboo to all in the King’s presence is 
that of politics. The political situation neither at 
home nor abroad may be mentioned while his Majesty 
is in the room. 

Tho, as has been said, his Majesty when visiting 
the club expects his incognito to be strictly observed, 
he is keen to resent anything in the nature of undue 
familiarity. A rather well-known peer discovered 
this to his cost a few years ago. Presuming upon a 
friendly conversation he had just had with the King 
he called across the room to him, ‘‘ Just ring the bell 
behind you, will you please, sir?” The Prince of 
Wales, as he then was, looked at him for a moment 
and then rang the bell. The waiter entered, and the 
Prince said to him in a voice that could be heard all 
over the room, “Please call Lord ——’s carriage.” 
The Peer took the hint and left the club. The tol- 
lowing morning he had a polite note from the secre- 
tary intimating that the committee would be ex- 
tremely obliged if he would consider his membership 








Why 





lrrigation Bonds 





Are So 


The most popular bonds that we handle 
now are Irrigation Bonds. They have dis- 
placed with a large share of our customers, 
Municipal, Corporation and Public Utility 
bonds which pay a lower rate. 

When rightly conducted, Irrigation pro- 
jects now involve no uncertainty. The Gov- 
ernmentitself is spending tens of millions of 
dollars in reclaiming this arid land. 

The demand forirrigated land exceeds the 
supply, because of its enormous fertility. 





And because an unfailing water supply, un- 
der constant control, insures one against 
crop failures. 

The most productive and costly farm lands 
in America are now in the irrigated sections. 


Carefully Guarded 


The projects which we finance are care- 
fully guarded. Our own engineers and attor- 
neys pass on every feature. An officer of 
our Company, residing in the West, keeps 
constantly in touch with every project until 
the whole work is completed. 

We have our pick of these projects, be- 
cause we are known as the leading dealers 
in Irrigation bonds. The projects we finance 
are always well located. 

In the past 15 years we have sold 71 
separate issues of Reclamation bonds— 
Drainage and Irrigation—without a dollar 
of loss to any investor. 





The Security 

Irrigation bonds are secured by farm liens, 
given by individual owners in payment for 
water rights. ; 

These liens are conservative—more so than 
the usual farm mortgage. They are often 
for less than one-fourth the land’s value. 

The first crop from the land is frequently 
sufficient to pay the whole lien—often by 
several times over. 

In addition, the bonds are secured by a 
first mortgage on all the property which the 
Irrigation Company owns—the property 
which the proceeds of the bonds help to build. 

Some of these bonds are municipal obli- 
gations, issued, like School bonds, by organ- 
ized districts. Such bonds are tax liens on 
all the real property in the district. 

Some of these bonds are issued subject to 
the provisions of the Federal law known as 
the “Carey Act.” 





Popular 


The security in all our projects is ideal 
and ample. It is hard to conceive of any- 
thing better. 





Six Per Cent 

Irrigation bonds pay six per cent interest— 
a higher rate than can now be obtained on 
any large class of bonds based on equal se- 
curity. 

The reason is this: Irrigation projects are 
profitable. There are few undertakings 
where such amounts of money can be used 
to equal advantage. 

The demand for irrigated land is now 
overwhelming. And there is great demand 
for money that will help to supply it. So 
the bonds pay this liberal rate, | 


$100—$500—$1,000 


Irrigation bonds are issued in series, usu- | 
ally payable all the way from two to twelve 
years. One may make long-time or short- 
time investments. Every bond paid off in- 
creases the security back of the rest. 

They are issued in denominations of $100, 
$500 and $1,000, so they appeal to both 


small investors and large. 





Ask for Our Book 


We have written a book on Irrigation 
bonds which every investor small and large, 
should read. It is based on our intimate 
knowledge of the facts, gained by 15 years 
of experience. 

Please send this coupon to-day for it. It 
will enable you to judge if Irrigation bonds 
form the sort of investment you seek. 


Srowtridge lb NiverKe: 


(Established 1893) 
Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
First National Bank Bldg. ‘ 50 C. 
CHICAGO ’ BOSTON 








Gentlemen :—Please send me your new 
Bond Book, “The World’s Greatest In- 
dustry.” 

















Savo Air Moistener 


Prevents Headaches 
COLDS, CATARRH 
AND PNEUMONIA 

Keeps air moist where steam or 

hot water heat is used. Ordin- 

ary indoor air contains only 1-3 

amount of moisture necessary to 

insure healthy condition of mu- 
cous membrane linings. Eminent 
doctors from all parts of the coun- 
try write us that they consider the 

Savo Air Moistener to be the so- 

lution of hygienic indoor life. 


SAVES FURNITURE 


piano, pictures, etc., from shrinking or finish cracking, Simply 







fill it with water and hang on back of any radiator. out of sight. 
on 80 Days’ Free Trial. Use the Savo 30 days and if 
not satisfactory return it and we will refund money. S.nd 


today for our Free Booklet. 


Savo Manufacturing Co., Dept. C, 368 E. 59th St., Chicago 











Tru-Hit Shur-on 
Spectacles 


Remember 


The Name 


These spectacles, different 
from all other kinds, insure 
highest optical efficiency. 
Comfortable and look well. 
Do Not Mark the Nose 
W I! Not Cut Behind Ears 
Cannot S:ip Down 
Send for our free book on spectacles. 
tell you things you ought to know. 
E. KIRSTEIN SONS COMPANY 
Established 1864 Dept. EK. Rochester, N.Y, 


It will 
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Patented Dev. 22. 08 
Other patents pending 


Own your own 
Cigar Store 


HY not own a 

cigar store on a 
small scale yourself and 
keep the dealer’s profit 
in your own pocket? 
Read our offer carefully 
—it shows you how. 


Fifty SARGENT 


PERFECTOS 
(Regular Price $3.50) 
O SARGENT PATENT 
MNE@ CIGAR CHEST 
(Regular Price $3.50) 


$3.50 bor 


BOTH 


We believe the Sargent Cigar is ex- 
actly the kind of cigar that will suit your 
taste. But because we cannot frove it to 
you in any other way, we make you the 
above trial offer. 

We want you to ¢ry Sargent Cigars. 
If you do, you’ll come back for more. 
That’s the only reason we can afford 
to make such an introduction offer at 
our own risk. 

Cigars by the box are much more 
economical than cigars purchased two 
or three at a time, provided you can find 
a brand that you will enjoy smoking, 
and have a satisfactory means of pre- 
serving them. 

e 

The Sargent Cigar 

The Sargent 
Chest Free pits.) 
Chest is a perfect little cigar store in 
itself. It is made of oak, mission finish, 
glass-lined and sanitary. No pads or 
sponges to bother with, the moisture 
being supplied by a new process. With 
a Sargent Cigar Chest you never lose 
money on dried-out cigars. The Chest 
will be sent you with your first order 
and is yours even if you never buy an- 
other cigar of us. 


” 
Our “Money Back” Guarantee 
If cigars and chest are not up to your expec- 
tations, send them back at our expense and we 
will refund your money without question. 

Send us $3.50 and we will ship you 50 Sargent Perfectos 
and the Cigar Chest. — b 2 

If. you order 100 cigars, price $7.00, we will prepay 
express charges on cigars and chest, anywhere in the nited 
States. ; 

For $2.00 extra we will send a mahogany chest instead 
of oak; or for $3.00 extra, one of Circassian Walnut. Sub- 
sequent orders of cigars filled at $7.00 for 100, $3.50 for 50. 

Rererexces: Peguonnock National Bank, First 
Bridgeport National Bank, or City National 
Bank, all of Bridgeport. 


SARGENT CIGAR CO. 
564 Water St., Bridgeport, Conn 


Larger Cigar Chests for Hotels, Clubs, etc. Send for catalog. 





Sargent Perfecto 
Exact Size 


Our readers are 


| his whip, and got down to recover it. 


terminated, and would not make use of the club for 
the future. 

As a general rule it is late in the evening before his 
| Majesty can reach his club, and then he chiefly desires 
a rubber of bridge with some of his old friends. The 
King is an extremely good player, and greatly dis- 
likes having a duffer at his table. Every member in 
the card-room who plays anything of a decent game 
is aware that he may be summoned to take a hand 
at the Royal table, and no matter how interesting the 
game in which he is then engaged in may be, he must 
be prepared to relinquish it cheerfully and to obey 
the command to join the Royal table. Further, 
he must be prepared to make agreeable ‘“‘ small talk” 
between the games, since the King desires to be en- 
tertained as well as to play cards. 


PROMPT ACTION 


Dr. SamueL GripLey Howe, eminent as a phil- 
anthropist, abolitionist, surgeon in the Greek Revo- 
lutionary army, and pioneer teacher of the blind, had, 
according to his daughter who has recently edited his 
‘Letters and Journals,” the gift of unfailing readiness 


for emergency. The Youth's Companion quotes her 


as telling the following instances in which his quick 


action prevented accidents: 


Once at Green Peace, my father was going to 
drive with my mother and my sister Florence in a 
closed carriage with a large window in front. 

As the driver was mounting the box, he dropt 
This startled 
the young horses, and they bolted down the drive- 
way. 

My father tried to open the big window, but it 
stuck fast. He flashed through the plate glass as 
if it had been paper, and catching up the reins, stopt 
the runaways in less time than it takes to tell it. 

When Thomas came running up, white and breath- 
less, he found ‘‘ Doctor"’ quietly shaking the bits of 
glass from his coat and hat, and explaining to my 
terrified mother that he ‘‘went so quick there was 
no time to get cut.” 

Still another memory of my mother’s shows his 
quickness in a different way. He was walking along 
Washington Street once, when a furious dog rushed 
at him and bit his hand severely. 

There was no Pasteur Institute in the forties. 
My father instantly raised up the skin and flesh of 
the bitten part, and holding it firmly, entered the 
nearest apothecary’s shop. 

‘Cut this piece off,’’ he said, briefly. 

The apothecary exclaimed in horror. He could 
not; he would not, without a surgeon’s order; it 
was out of the question. 

“IT am a surgeon,” said my father, ‘‘and I com- 
mand you to cut it off!" 

It was cut off. My father drest the wound with 
his other hand, and went about his business. 





TWO IRISH MINSTRELS 


Wivtiiam ALLEN WHITE, whose recent book, ‘“‘A 
Certain Rich Man,” has been widely read and dis- 
cust, has just returned from a trip to Europe. 
He has been regaling the home folks of Emporia, 
Kansas, with accounts of his travels and opinions 
of things European from the standpoint of a globe- 


trotting Kansan. In the last of these letters to Mr. 


White’s Emporia Gazette the crowd around the docks 


at Queenstown is described. ‘‘It was a well-dressed 


country crowd,” ‘‘an orderly, well-behaved decently- 


bred crowd.’’” The writer goes on to say: 


But what interested us most was a pair of old 
Irish singers. They were old-fashioned as the fog. 
The man wore a shabby, shoddy coat, a cotton shirt, 
without a collar; rough, woolen trousers, and a 
cheap cap. Also, he was more or less dirty and un- 
kempt. His wife, a woman with the beautiful yellow 
hair of the Irish race of women, carried a nursing 
baby in her arms; she wore a frowsy brown shawl— 
also after the manner of her class—and a bedraggled 
skirt. Her face was not pretty—nor hardly clean 
—and as to her hair, with all its beautiful color, it 
had had a lick and a promise so long without the 
lick that the promise even had sagged and grown 








I CanSave You6 
of Your ss 


bill and also give you 
Four Times As Much Heat 


as you can get from a com- 
mon grate. I can save the 
expense of your furnace a 
large part of the Fall and 
Spring, or can, at this big saving in cost, 
heat during the coldest weather, any house 
that has no furnace, without taking up any 
of the floor space used by a stove. I guar- 
antee results. Your money back if you do 
not get them. 50,000 


Aldine Fireplaces 


are now in use giving these results. You can just 
as well save this fuel money and get this extra heat 
in an old house as in a new one. 

There are probably Aldines in use in your own 
town where you can see them and the owners will 
tell you that what I say is true. 

Do not lay aside this magazine and say ‘‘I don’t 
believe it’’—write me personally and let me show 
you why the Aldine will 
save you this 60% in fuel 
expense, and what it will 
cost you. I will send you 
free for the amg my 
new Aldine’ Blue Book, 
telling these facts and prov- 
ing them, 

A. D, RATHBONE, President 
Rathbone & Panigot Co. 
5910 Clyde Park Ave. 
Grand Rapids Mich. 




















Too Nice to be Without 


“FURNITURE’ 


The only magazine of its kind in 
the world, Tells how to distinguish 
Surniture of character from the 
common and unworthy kind, illus- 
trates the best modern inter. 
pretations of the old masters. 
**FURNITURE”’is not a technical 
magazine. It is written for the 
users of good furnishings, pro- 
fusely illustrated with the latest 
designs, contains valuable and in- 
teresting information on a subject 
each lover of the correct and beau- 
tiful in the home will revel in. 
F Published peeeniy at $1.00 the 
- year. Send 35c for sample copy 
60 pages 9x13 inches, which will be credited on yearly 
Se Subscription if you wish, 








Grand Rapids Furniture Record Co., Publishers 
Dept. Grand Rapids, Mich. 





You can independently investigate 
the value of the property securing our 
Certificates through your banker, by 
writing to any official of Salt Lake 
City or by other methods that you 
may prefer. First Mortgages and 
other papers accompany these Cer- 
tificates which yield 6% per annum. 

Write for booklet “ F.” 


SALT LAKE SECURIT 
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-weary. The two—the miserable man and the 
slouchy woman—(perfectly honest, well-meaning 
people), droned old Irish ballads of a day that is 
gone. They sang Tom Moore whipt-cream love 
songs, and all sorts of stirring old war calls of the 
Fenian days; and dreary tales of the chivalry of Old 
Ireland a thousand years ago. And they sang in a 
curious fashion. The man sang the front part of 
every line of the songs and stopt short for his wife 
to sing the rhyming words, after which the man 
quickly took up the beginning of the next line. It 
was strange, and probably represents some left-over 
form of Irish balladry that goes back to the Gaelic 
days. But it was the one true touch of real Old Ire- 
land in the crowd. That was evident from the way 
the old women gathered about the minstrels, nodding 
vigorous approval; and the old men grinned and 
chuckled in delighted reminiscence. Here, then, was 
the last of the minstrels. This was the echo of ‘the 
harp that once through Tara’s halls, the soul of music 
shed.” 
SIDELIGHTS ON MR. HARRIMAN 

FEw men ever made such an impress upon the 
country and yet succeeded in keeping their private 
personality so thoroughly hidden as did the late 
Edward H. Harriman. The story of his life is a 
narrative of successive achievements in railroading 
and finance, which leaves little space for the human 
side. A writer in the New York Tribune has, how- 
ever, collected a few anecdotes that afford ‘real 
glimpses of Harriman the man,” from which the 
following are selected: 


A visitor at Mr. Harriman’s Boys’ Club asked one 
of the members, a fourteen-year-old boy, what he 
thought of the club’s patron. 

“‘Mr. Harriman,” replied the youngster, “is a great 
man. He’s president of a railroad, and worth a couple 
of thousand, anyway. He comes in, sees Mr. Taber, 
the superintendent, and goes on right about his busi- 
ness. He’s a quiet man, and never tells any one any- 
thing about his business. He ain’t what I would call 
a fine-looking man, but I bet he could put up a great 
fight. But heain’t stuck up overit. Hecomes down 
here and says to Willie Schmidt: ‘Hello, Bill,’ and 
Willie says, ‘Hello, Mr. Harriman, how’s yourself?’”’ 

Mr. Harriman spent 250,000 building a clubhouse 
for these boys in the lower East Side, and he once said 
he got more satisfaction out of his work with the boys 
than he did with his railroads. 

The Yankee financier made an impression on at 
least one man at Bad Gastein this summer. That 
was the manager of his hotel. As soon as he was well 
settled he summoned that functionary to his room. 

‘Take a chair and sit down. I want to talk to 
you,”’ said Mr. Harriman to his visitor. ‘First I 
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It was not so very many years ago that such a thing as a household bath tub was 


unknown among any class. 


“ How did people ever get along without it! 


* you exclaim. 


The answer is that standards of personal cleanliness were not then what they are 
now. Even the best people were content if they gave no viséb/e signs of uncleanliness. 
And even down to very recent times it was thought that real personal cleanliness could be 


had with a grand weekly “wash-up ”! 


The standard of household cleanliness now has been raised just as high as the 


standard of fersonal cleanliness. 
out of date as the grand weekly bath. 


The grand semi-annual housecleaning is just as much 
The most thorough possible cleanliness every day 


—that is the new standard for house as well as person. 


The Ideal Vacuum Cleaner 


Operated by 
Hand 


It nowisrealized that it is 
just as absurd tothink that a 
house is clean because it gives 
no visible signs of dirt as it 
would be to think that a per- 
son must be clean because he 
gives no visible signs of 
dirt. The truth is that a house 
reveals hidden dirt just as a 
person reveals hidden dirt. 
The peculiar sour, musty 
odors of a house may not be 
noticed by the occupants, 
because they are soj used to 
them; but it is not so with 
visitors. Always these odors 
must exist where dirt is per- 
mitted to accumulate; and 
their existence is always a 


Fully protected by patents 


It Eats Up the Dirt 


The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER 
costs only $25. You carr 
easily as you’ would a pail of water, and 
you work it by hand with an ease that 
makes the labor of cleaning seem like 
play. Either this or, at a total cost of 
$50 or $65, you can enjoy the luxury of 


it around as 


Or Electric 
Motor 


Itis the IDEAL VACU- 
UM CLEANER that has 
brought about the new 
of household 
Thorough 


cleanliness every day of 


standard 


cleanliness. 


course was impossible with 
the old-style implements, 
Vacuum Cleaning is the only 
system by which Aidden dirt 
can be removed, that never 
scatters dust, that makes and 
keeps things really clean 
through and through. The 
IDEAL VACUUM 


danger signal, indicating the having your machine equipped with a 
presence of décomposing and first-class motor that is readily attache 


to any electric-light socket. Sold at our 
putrid atoms and the germs various agencies. If noagency is handy, 


CLEANER has brought 


this wonderful system within 


Write for this Book Today 


It describes the various methods for filin€ 
correspondence, papers, catalogs, bills and all 
kinds of loose sheets or forms—shows how to 
make your filing system effective and econom- 
ical in its operation—describes a perfect 


Globe“Wernicke 
Filing Equipment 


for a model sales department sending out 
,000 letters a year, and explains how this 
volume of mail can best be handled for a 
period of three years. It tells how to make 
our filing system a vital part of the machinery 
or producing you more business—how to 
turn it from an expense item int» a money- 
maker. Write today for Book V-909 


She Globe“Weeniche Co, “BE 





of disease. 


write us direct. Valuable booklet on 
cleaning problem sent free. 


AMERICAN VACUUS1 CLEANER CO., 225 W. Fifth Ave., New York 


the every-day reach of all. 
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want your money until you aresat- | 
isfied, so if interested just write us | 
to send it on 10 Days’ Trial, with- 
out Deposit. That's fair enough isn’t it? Then send to-day. The Felix 
P, Daus Duplicator Co— cny, Daus Bldg, 111 John Street. New York. 
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All men who 
smoke cigars 


are trying to save money on their cigars. But 
when a man gets accustomed to a certain grade, 
he does not want to smoke an inferior cigar to 
savehis money. He wants to get the best cigar 
obtainable for less money. 

That is the equation upon which I started to 
sell Shivers’ Cigars by mail direct to the smoker 
upon a free trial offer and a strong guarantee. 

MY OFFER IS :—I will, upon 
request, send fifty Shivers’ 
Panatela Cigars on approval to 
a reader of the Literary Digest, 
express prepaid. He may 
smoke ten cigars and return 
the remaining forty at my ex- 
pense if he is not pleased with 
them; if he is pleased, and 
keeps them, he agrees to remit 
the price, $2.50, within ten 
days. 

In ordering please enclose 
business card or give personal 
references and state whether 
mild, medium or strong cigars 
are desired. 

My Panatela has a filler. of 
clear, clean, long Havana leaf, 
grownin Cuba—and nothing else. 
This I guarantee, and will prove 
to anyone on request. The wrap- 
per of my Panatela is genuine 
Sumatra, and the cigars are hand- 
made throughout by expert men 
cigar-makers. 

If you are at all skeptical, it 
costs nothing to either prove or 
dispel your doubts. 

The cigars must make good 
and sell themselves. For eight 
years, I have been manufacturing 
here in Philadelphia the best 
cigars I know how from the best 
tobacco procurable, made by the 
most skillful workmen. For 
eight years, I have daily sent out 
thousands of cigars free on trial 
all over the country on the above 
offer. The very fact that the 
number of my customers in- 
creases every day must prove one 
thing—Shivers’ Cigars make 
good. The great majority of men 
who first send for 50 or 100 of 
these cigars on trial, remain my 
steady customers. In fact, to 
many of them I ship regularly 
a specified number and assort- 
ment of cigars on given dates 
like the 1st and 15th of every 
month. This is simply a matter of convenience. 

I tell you exactly how I make the cigars, out 
of what tobacco, and gladly show you through 
my factory, so that you can see for yourself how 
it is done, and then sell the cigars direct, and so 
cut out the jobbers’ and retailers’ profits. In this 
way, I give you a better cigar for the money 
than you can buy anywhere else. 

Will you try 100 at my risk ? 
sent to you free on trial. 


Address HERBERT D. SHIVERS, Inc. 
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913 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. | 
CY) 9 THE SCIENCE OF A NEW 
arried LIFE. By John Cowan, M. D. 
@ 400 pages. 100 illustrations. 


5 = This is the most valuable book 
on the marringe relation ever issued. Circular giving 
full information sent free. Address J. S. Ogilvie 
Publishing Co., 571. Rose Street, New York. 





NO NAGGING 


Picture price-list of the 
KLIP BIN D 
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ER, free. 


want to say I am very comfortable here. Next, I 
wish to know whether it is any use to bring my auto- 
mobile here.”’ 

There are some exceedingly pretty drives in the 
neighborhood of Gastein, and the hotel-manager was 
naturally eloquent in his description of them. Mr. 
Harriman cut him short. ‘‘ That's enough,’ he said, 
“send a telegram at once to Vienna to send my car} 
here at once.” 

*“At once, sir,’’ replied the manager, who had al- 
ready learned that ‘‘Mr. Harriman always wanted 
everything done at once.’’ The manager of the hotel 
was rushing away to send that telegram when Mr. 
Harriman called him back. 

‘Wait one minute,” 
Bad Gastein. 





} 
**I expect to enjoy 
After I had taken my first thermal 
bath I had the best sleep I’ve enjoyed for two years. | 
Now tell your chef to bring my appetite back again 
and I'll be all right. The last meal I really enjoyed 
was two years ago, when I was with my boy hunting 
in the mountains in America and cooked my break- 
fast myself. It was a fine breakfast, I remember, 
with bacon, green corn and beans. It was the last 
meal I really enjoyed.” | 

The manager was retiring to send that telegram. 

‘Just one thing more,” said Mr. Harriman. ‘Tell | 
the people with rooms above my terrace not to throw 
cigarettes and things on my head when I’m reading 
there. Finally, if you can order a little more sun- 
shine I'll be very much obliged to you.” 

“He never waits for anything,’ commented one 
Bad-Gastein visitor, speaking of Mr. Harriman. ‘‘ He 
never even waits for the lift, but goes upstairs himself. | 
In fact, everything has to bedone for him right away.” 

Mr. Harriman had a sense of humor as well as 
supreme confidence in himself. Once a newspaper 
that had made some bitter editorial attacks on the 
railroader’s methods sent a reporter to ask him who, 
in his opinion, were the greatest two railroad men in 
the world. 

“I’m one,’’ he flashed back, ‘‘and the other, in his 
own estimation, is the editor of your paper.” 

Early in 1898 Mr. Harriman made a trip over the 
Union Pacific, of which he had recently come into 
control. Things were in a pretty thoroughly run- 
down condition and one delay after another tried the 
temper of the impatient master of the line. 

‘““What makes this delay?’’ he demanded during 
one particularly long stop. 

“Engine taking water, sir, 
superintendent. 

“Why not make the feed-pipe bigger?” snapt 
Harriman. 

“Can’t be done, sir,’’ was the reply. 
wouldn’t take any larger feed-pipe.”’ 

“Then we'll get some bigger engines,” Harriman 
announced with that explosive emphasis of his, and 
he did. 


said he. 


replied the division 


‘Engine 
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could ever attempt to describe its delights.” 
The Tobaccos are all aged. Age im- 
proves flavor; adds mildness; prevents 


biting. In the blending, seven different 
tobaccos are used. Surbrug’s ‘‘Arcadia” 
is in aclass by itself—nothing so rich in 
flavor—so exhilarating in quality. A mild 
stimulant, 
At Your Dealer's, 
SEND 10 CENTS for sample which will convince. 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY 
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Toes won't poke 
through stockings 


when Togards are worn, They fit snug- 
ly over the forepart of the bare feet 
underneath the stocking, and prevent 
the toes from wearing through even 
the thinnest stockings. 
,teqende make darning a thing of the past, 
ve longer life to stockings, and insure 


oot-comfort at alltimes. They absorb per- 


spiration, protect tender feet and make 
walking easier. They are light, soft, and 
elastic, take up little space, and are sani- 
tary and washable. 

Natural color—not dyed—in sizes for 


men, women and children. 
Lisle—10c a pair; 12 pairs BE 
Sitk—25e a pair; 12 pairs 82.75 
Every pair in a sealed wax envelope bearing the 
Togard trademark. 
Sold by over 5,000 dealers, If yours should not 
happen to have Togards, we'll send them prepaid on 
receipt of price—be sure to state size of stockings. 


H.-L. Nelke & Co..2153 N.Warnock St., Philadelphia 













For 34 years we have been paying our cus- 
tomers the highest returns consistent with 
conservative methods. First mortgage loans 
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POLAR PERPETRATIONS 


The Pity of It 


The melancholy days are here 
When sad we grow and weary 
A-hearing Peary roasting Cook 
And Cook parboiling Peary. 
—Philadelphia Star 


No, Never! 


Shall I be lauded to the skies, 
On flowery beds of ease, 
And then see Peary win the prize 
Of those North Arctic seas? 
—Los Angeles Express. 


Attractions of the North Pole 


No pennant flying at the Pole. 
No train robberies. 

No political platforms made to be broken. 
No betting on races. 

No drunks and disorderlies. 

No Turkish baths. 

No chop-suey joints. 

No social clubs. 

No union station. 

No police. 

No Salome dance. 

No fire department. 

No baseball fans. 

No baby dolls and sheath gowns. 
No bargain sales. 

No undesirable citizens. 

No strikers or strike-breakers. 
No Thaw case. 

No magazine poetry. 

No hook-worms or boll-weevils. 
No near-beer. 

No nightriders. 

No grafters. 

No hole in the Treasury. 

No sixteen-to-one. 

No tariff-revision speeches. 

No automobile scorching. 

No street-car hogs. 

No Merry Widow hats. 

No Standard Oil wells. 

No newspaper with the largest circulation in the 


~world. 


No nature fakers. 

No Carnegie libraries. 

No coal-smoke nuisance. 

No chewing-gum peroxides. 

No complaints of the heat. 

No Steel or Sugar trust. 

No farmers howling for or against rain. 

No revivals. 

No juicy divorce scandals. 

No weather reports. 

No Queenie with her hair in a braid. 

No ultimate consumer or innocent bystander. 
No pianolas or megaphones. 

No color line or race war. 

No Red-Nosed Angels or Star-Eyed Goddesses. 
No Shakespeare-Baconian controversy. 

No liquor problem. 

No jags, odorless or otherwise. 

No political parsons. 

No candidates for office. 

No insurance solicitors. 

No messenger boys on bicycles. 

No cook ladies. 

No breakfast-food specialists. 

No mosquitoes or fleas. 

No hazing. 

No Holy Rollers. 

No habeas corpus, government by injunction or 


‘initiative and referendum. 


No market reports. 
No tanglefoot soirées. 


The President of the United States 
works for 80,000,000 people all the time. 


He needs rest and change to keep him 
fit for his work, and yet he cannot neglect 
his official duties, he must always be 
within reach. 


When Washington was president he 
rode his horse as far as Mount Vernon 
and kept in touch by messenger with the 
affairs of state. The President to-day 
has a wider range and can seek the cool- 
ing breezes of the New England coast. 


The long distance telephone keeps him 
in constant communication with the 
capital and the nation. 


The railroad will carry him back to 
Washington ina day, but usually he need 
not make even this brief journey. The 
Bell telephone enables him to send his 
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vice 


voice instead, not only to Washington but 
to any other point. 


The Bell system performs this service 
not only for the President, but for the 
whole public. 


This system has been built up so 
gradually and extended so quietly that 
busy men hardly realize its magnitude or 
appreciate its full value. 


Forty thousand cities, towns and vil- 
lages are connected by the Bell system, 
which serves all the people all the time, 


The Bell telephone has become the implement 


of a nation. 


It increases the sum total of 


human efficiency, and makes every hour of the 
day more valuable to busy men and women. 


The highest type of public service can be achieved only by one policy, one system, 
universal service. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


Every Bell Telephone is The Center of the System 
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to home, returning price and i ; - 
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aying return freight if 
unsatisfactory. Send for catalogue of different styles 
L. & C. HARDTMUTH, Estab. 1799. 34 E. 23d St., N.Y. City, 


i 4 and prices. Sold DIRECT from factory. 
—Memphis Commercial Appeal. _\ Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept.32, Statesville, N. C. 
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No fear of invasion. 

No muck-rakers or mollycoddles. 
No political pulls. 

No hell. 
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For the rest of 

your life—we guar- 2/ 
antee you against a @ 
dull razor. A 


ANY BLADE--ANY WIDTH 
REGULATION or SAFETY 


No matter whether the blade in your 
razor is heavy or light—wide or narrow— 
thick or thin. No matter, even, whether 
it is regulation or safety. The Keenoh 
will strop itinto better shaving condition 
than it ever was before. It will do this 
in something less than two minutes’ 
time: and the edge will be the keenest, 
sharpest, truest edge you evershaved with. 


Kewoh 


Automatic Razor Sharpener 


The same Keenoh sharpens both safety and 
regulation blades and vice versa. The safety 

ade when stropped is clamped in the auxili- 
ary holder. 

And it sharpens any safety blade. 

Go to your dealer today and buy a Keenoh 
for $3.50; or send us the price. 

Try it out for ten days and if it doesn’t 
sharpen your razor better than it ever was be- 
fore—return it to your dealer—or to us—and 
the price will be refunded immediately. 

Get a Keenoh today, use it and learn what 
good shaving really is. 


THE KEENOH CO. 
254 W. Fort Street Detroit, Mich. 


Owned and operated by the Diamond Power 
Specialty Company, Detroit, Mich. Also manu- 
facturers of the Diamond Soot Blower, The Dia- 
mond Turret Head, the Diamond Cleaner. 


DETAIL 
SHOWING 
HOLDER 
BLADE 
STROP 

and ROLLER 
ADJUSTMENT 


THIS 


rollers give the true hollow © * 


ground stroke—producing an absolutely 
true, straight on the razor blade. “SS 
The Keenoh is the only sharpener having 


a roller ustment forming that stroke and 


the keen sharp shaving edge it produces. 
























Deaf Persons 


after trying electrical and 
other devices find that the 


OTOPHONE 


is the best thing in aids to hear- 
ing. No cumbersome wires; no 
battery. A small, compact in- 
strument held against the ear, |” 
not inserted. produces nat- 
ura] voice tones very effectively: 
no ‘‘buzzing.’’ Manufactured in 
our surgical instrument depart- 
ment. Our TRIAL offer and 
testimonials will interest you. 

Send to-day for illustrated 
booklet D. 








Manufacturer of Surgical Instruments and Electrical Appliances 
120 East 284 Street, New York 


















Arctic Experts 


Smith said that Cook was surely first 
To stand upon the Pole. 

And Brown said Peary was the man 
Who won the icy goal. 

Brown added then a few remarks 
On Smith’s veracity, 

And Smith responded with a punch 
On Brown's anatomy. 


Now where had Brown gained Arctic lore 
To give his views such weight? 
He once within a skating-rink 
Had cut the figure 8. 
And where had Smith acquired his fund 
Of information rare? 
Some years ago in Central Park 
He saw a polar bear. 
—New York Sun. 





Still More to Follow.—The Cook-Peary con- 
troversy will look like mere maneuvers compared 
with the carnage when the scientific sharps get to 
fighting as to who shall decide the controversy.— 
Washington Post. 





Precisely.—How happy with either we'd be, 
were t’other dear explorer away.—Life. 





The House That Cook Built 

This is the house that Cook built. 

This is the grub that lay in the house that Cook 
built. 

This is the man who gave out on the way and was 
sent by Cook to the shack to stay and make 
free use of the grub that lay in the house that 
Cook built. 

This is the sailor all savage and grim, who replaced 
the man with the crippled limb and was given 
a note from Peary that said, ‘‘ This man is in 
charge because Cook is dead,” and gobbled 
the grub that lay in the house that Cook built. 

This is the sportsman all jaunty and gay, who 
strolled up into the Arctic to play, and dropt 
in at the shack of his friend on the way, and 
encountered a sailor all savage and grim, 
who replaced the man with a crippled limb 
and had a note from Peary which said: ‘‘ This 
man is in charge because Cook is dead,’’ and 
gobbled the grub that lay in the house that 
Cook built. 

This is the owner just back from the Pole, who 
called at his house and found it quite droll 
that his guest, the sportsman so jaunty and gay 
who had strolled up into the Arctic to play and 
had stopt at the shack of his friend on the way, 
should be slave to a sailor all savage and grim, 
who replaced the man with a crippled limb, and 
showed him a note from Peary that said, 
“This man is in charge because Cook is dead,” 
and gobbled the grub that lay in the house that 
Cook built.—Springfield Republican. 





How It Really Happened. 
Twelve little Eskimos looking for a job 
Hunting for the Pole, so they shipped with Bob. 
Twelve little Eskimos, dancing for the men, 
Two slipt overboard, then there were ten. 
Ten little Eskimos got a snack with wine, 
One praised Dr. Cook, then there were nine. 
Nine little Eskimos ate till very late; 
One overate and then there were eight. 
Eight little Eskimos did the work of eleven; 
One couldn’t stand it, then there were seven. 
Seven little Eskimos found some Yankee “ mix”; 
One drank a horse dose, then there were six. 
Six little Eskimos didn’t seem to thrive 
On hot atmosphere and so there were five. 
Five little Eskimos feeling pretty sore, 
One slipt the Roosevelt, then there were four. 
Four little Eskimos on the Polar sea, 
One got cold feet and then there were three. 
Three little Eskimos feeling pretty blue, 
One said, ‘“‘ Adieu, Bob,’”’ then there were two. 
Two little Eskimos on the final run; 
Peary said, ‘‘Skiddo there,”’ then there was one. 
One little Eskimo, looking down the hole 


Sa:d, ‘‘ Dr. Cook has been here; there ain’t no Pole!” 





—Boston Herald. 





Albrecht Furs 


to Wearer, Direct” 
At Reduced Prices 
To Avoid Later Rush 
To avoid the delay und difficulty of 
taking care of rush of orders later,we 
continue our reduced prices for an- 
other month. Buy your furs NOW, 
and secure PROMPT DELIVERY 


° off 1909 cata’ 
10% Discount priees, pany 
Bist, 1909, only, on complete line of 
fresh goods made by ourselves 
for this season’s trade. 

The name and fame of Albrecht 
Furs is known round the world. 
The reason is that we buy our 
skins DIRECT FROM THE 
TRAPPERS and make them up 
in ourown workrooms. 













Illustration shows Albrecht 
1909 Model No. 145 R and 
Infanta Muff. 


One of our attractive styles. 
Net Discount price until Oct. 31st, 1909, 
only, in Kamtschatka Fox, brown, black 
or blue, neckpiece $18.00, muff $18.00 
In Russian Marten. brown, black or blue, 
neckpiece $9.90, muff, $9.45. In Rus- 
sian Fox, black or brown, neckpiece 
$20.25, muff $18.00. In Natural Black 
Marten, neckpiece $31.50, muff $24.75, 
In Black Yorkfora Lynx, genuine, neck- |! 
piece $54.00, muff $58.50. i 

Sent express piid on receipt of price. 
We GUARANTEE SATISFACTION 
OR WE REFUND YOUR MONEY. 

Other attractive styles in our beauti- 
folly illustrated 

68 PAGE CATALOG No. 9 

Sent on request for 4e in stamps 

Color plates, names, descriptions, and 
wearing quajities of all furs with plain 
and simple instructions for home measurement. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON 
Sixth and Minnesota Sts. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Station R 


54TH YEAR 
De Luxe 














E call the particular attention of 

Publishers to the fact that on 
the following dates double the usual 
amount of space will be devoted to book 
reviews: 


October 16 November 27 

November6é December 4 

November 20 December 11 

Our advertising columns introduce 
your publications to the classes among 
whom exist a broad, constant and gen- 
erous demand for good books. 


TheJjiteraryDigest : 




















SAMPLES 


that every reader 


should write for. 
These are famous 


ED. PINAUD 
TOILET PREPARATIONS 


that are indispensable to 
women of refinement. 


ED. PINAUD’S HAIR TONIC 
(Eau de Quinine) 
ED. PINAUD’S LILAC VEGETAL 
( Toilet Water) 
ED. PINAUD’S BEAUTEVIVA 
(Liquid Face Powder) 

If you desire a liberal sample of each of these 
fine French preparations write us today, en- 


closing 25c (to pay postage and packing). 
Any single sample !0c. 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 


Dept. 315, Ed. Pinaud Bldg., NEw YoRK 

















Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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Scientific Proofs.—" I will now,” reports our bold 
explorer, ‘‘ proceed (copyright) to give a full account 
(copyright) of my discovery of the North Pole (copy- 
righted). I am a member in good standing (copy- 
right) of the North Pole Discoverers’ Trust. (Copy- 
righted in Europe, Asia, Mexico and the United 
States.” All rights reserved.) I obtained its license 
in due form (copyright) and was given exclusive 
rights of discovery. (Copyright. All rights reserved.) 
And I will now give a full account of my discovery 
of the North Pole. (Copyright.) 

‘First (copyright), I will supply my scientific 
proof. (Infringements will be prosecuted.) The 
proof that I discovered the North Pole is this (copy- 
right): Cook is a liar. He is two liars. He has amal- 
gam instead of gold in his back teeth. (Copyright.) 
He owes four dollars (copyright) and fifteen cents to 
his butcher, and (copyright) where’s his license from 
the North Pole Discoverers’ union? How can a man 
discover the North Pole without a license? 

“Respectfully submitting these scientific proofs 
of my discovery to the candid consideration of an 
enlightened world. (Copyright. All rights reserved. 
Publication without permission prohibited.) I 
invoke (copyright) its judgment (copyright) and 
applause.’’—Los Angeles Express. 


Farthest North.—' Dr. Cook's telegram to M. 
Lecointe states definitely that he reached the North 
Pole on the date mentioned above, and that he 
discovered land to the northward.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
We should like to hear what Etruxuisoox thinks 
of the country north of the North Pole.—Punch. 


The Rubaiyat of Discovery 


Wake! for the sun is getting into sight 

After six dismal months of Arctic night: 
Out of the ice ingloo he pokes his head. 

At last the mushing to the Pole is right. 

A box of pemmican to serve for chow, 

Gumdrops and huskies, Eskimos and thou 
Beside me sledging in the wilderness— 

Oh, wilderness were paradise enow. 


Tho Cook or Peary throw a verbal fit, 
Neither shall frighten me a little bit; 


I'll plaster all the Pole with copyrights 
And then come back and make an awful hit. 


No hope by throwing bricks to take the prize; 
The useful Pole itself is just my size. 

My story of its capture shall be truth, 
What other fellows say will all be lies, 


The world should wait until it hears from me. 
Chuckling the while with comprehending glee 


At the poor yarns that Cook and Peary tell. 
While Omar dines on musk ox and green tea. 


I would not leave the wine jug for the floes, 
Where frosts will grow familiar with my nose, 
Save that my polar dope will be immense— 
He will concede this who great Omar knows. 
—Chicago News. 





Used to it.—‘‘ The terrible quietude at the North 
Pole must be hard to endure.” 

““Yes,"" answered the New Yorker. “But that 
explorer hdd a great deal of valuable discipline. He 
used to live in Brooklyn.’"—Washington Star. 


Somewhat Vexatious.—Still, it is calculated to 
annoy a gentleman who is laboriously climbing a 
pole to encounter another gentleman gleefully sliding 
down.—New York Herald. 





Legal Fuel.—If Dr. Cook’s proposed suit for 
slander against Commander Peary shall make it 
necessary for the jury to visit the spot where the chief 
action in controversy did or did not take place, in 
order that it may get at the cold facts, it will require | 
more than a Little-ton of Coke and Blackstone to | 
make every one comfortable.—Christian Science | 
Monitor, : 


Our readers are 





Business Men Who Are Alive 


Wiss you can buy an “Everlast” Vertical File which will last as long 
as your business lasts, why should you buy one of the other kind which 
will last but a few years? 

We’re not a mail order house, We’re manufacturers of fine steel furniture for the 
office. But, in order to prove the infinite advantages of the “Everlast” over any 
other file made, we’ll send you an “Everlast” on 30 days’ free trial. Is that 
a fair offer? Does it not prove to you that we believe in our goods? Does 
it not prove to you that we actually do believe that we’ve got the best vertical file 
ever built? Let us tell you about the 


EVERLAST 


THE NEW VERTICAL LETTER FILE 


Has Ingenious Folder Compressor 


which presses files smoothly and 
firmly almost as a letter press; 
glides sleekly on metal run-way—a 
touch sends it back and forth or 
sets it solid and rigid at any point. 
Almost Fireproof 

Not as fireproof as a safe, of 
course, but no ordinary fire will 


destroy contents of an ‘** Everlast.’* 
Repeated tests have proved this. 


Roach, Rat and Vermin Proof 


because made of steel and fitted as 
. closely as a suie. 


Finished to Match any Furniture 
and you can't tell which is the 
8 





Indestructible and Everlasting 
because made of cold rolled steel. 
Puli an **Everlast’’ drawer out full 
length, stand a 200-pound man on 
ite extreme end. He’!) not spring 
the drawer a fraction of an inch. 
Wears like steel for it és steel. 


No Depreciation to Charge Off 

$28.00 to $40.00 wood letter files 
wear out in a fow zears, but an 
** Everlast '’ (price 50) lasts as 
long as your business lasts. In fifty 
years no depreciation, only a few 
scratches easily repaired. Likea 
diamond, nearly always worth what 
you paid forit. An ‘* Everlast” is 
an investment, not an expense, 
Drawers Slide Silent and Light 
as a Corliss engine. The heavier 
the load the smoother the action. 
Loaded full corecttl or with fifty 
pounds, you can pull them out bya 
silk thread, Being of suspension 




















mahogany and which is 
**Everlast” or which is the oak 
and which the **Everlast.”” All 
woodsimitated perfectly. Its beau- 
tifully finished enamel is baked on 
1 . ** Everlast ’* 





rubber, there’s and can’t come loose. 
absolutely no noise in r Files are olive green. Any other 
iedingdinuns finish $1.50 additional. 
Drawers Can’t Swell and Stick All Systems Fit the “* Everlast’’ 


Damp weather makes your wood 


A Simply lift your present folders 
files stick, 80 does heavy corre- uid ' 


and guides into the ‘* Everlast.” 


8 igadence, ‘a ‘ou know alt this 
vi “ le 
cause built of cold rolled steel and How Much You Save 
action is on steel rails. , $20.00 wood files are worthless, 
. but even $28.00 to $40.00 wood files only last a few years. 


Device n ** Everlast ’’ at $32.50 will last as long as your business 
Locks all drawers by touch of button. Costs only $5.00 lasts. How much you save by purchasing ** Everlasts"’ 
extra. instead of other files is readily apparent. 


OUR PROPOSITION TO YOU 


END us the name and address of your CoMERNYs also the name and address of the retailer from whom 
you buy office furniture. Send it on attached coupon or by letter. An “Everlast” Vertical Letter File 
will be delivered to your office immediately. No cartage, no freight, no charges, nothing for you to pay. 

You try it thirty days. tt you like it and want it, your retailer will bill you $32.50 > it. If you don’t want it, 
tell your retailer or tell us to come and get it. That will end the transaction without any cost to you. Sen 
fdr an “ Everlast” File now—while you have it in mind. You will be glad you did. 


ALSO SEND FOR “‘EVERLAST’ OFFICE FURNITURE,” OUR NEW BOOK. 


Tells all about the beautiful “ Everlast” Office Furniture we make—tables, desks (flat androll top), etc. Tear 
off and mail trip below. Special equipment in high grade steel construction designed and built to meet any 
requirements. stimates and submission drawings furnished on receipt of necessary data. 


AM E ST Ow N M E eg A L _,, Please deliver to our’ office one 
‘Everlast’ Vertical Letter File, Name. 

URNITURE Cc M Y  freigh e and all charges pre- 

Makers of Fine Steel DexeKansivenster Daid for thirty days? free tra.” iC 
. Jing, Banks Corporations satisfactory, we are to pay $32.50 4ddress 

for it. If not, you are to remove 

New York Office - = ‘est 27th Street = Loop ke os id hh as Our Office Fur- 
Main Office; 3010 Steel Ave., JAMESTOWN, | Aa, » ntture Dealer ts. 














This Book Sent Free = 


Contains concise, expert advice on the following subjects: 


That ri subdued lust: hi tifa! 
at rich, ped lustre » ch make floors been 1, and mellows 


etill ri ect, is prodaced by 
Old- English Floor Wax 
“The Wer win @ Guaranies” 
All fi ad tiall two ingredients—a expensi 
ance ete alae ey nara tae a 


compoun: bs r the ar ape of ** cost’ never enters in— 
it is entirely a matter of “quality” of product. That's why it proves to be the most 
attractive, economical, easily applied and satisfactory finish. Equally suitable for 
finest inlaid, hardw or plain pine floors and all interior woodwork. Never flakes 
nor becomes sticky. Shows no heel marks or scratches. reserves the floor and 
is chemically sanitary. Put up in sizes No. 1,2,4and8. SHcalb. 1 1b. covers 300 aq. ft. 


SAMPLE SENT FREE, (but you must use it as directed.) 
Sold by high-class dealers in paints and finishes; mention dealer’s name in writing for free sample and book 
A. S. BOYLE & CO.,j1905 W. 8th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Manufacturers of **BRIGHTENER”’—which keeps floors clean and bright all the time 
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Never have there been such shoe 
laces as “V F 10”. 

Think of laces that stand a strain 
of 200 Ibs. to the foot without 
breaking. 


“N F 10” Shoe Laces 
do that, and they are so well-made 
and so durable that every pair is 


guaranteed 6 months 


wo tubular not only gives them unusual 
stren; but there are no edges to fray. And 
“NM F 1” are finished off with new patented 
tips that won’t come off and that are fast color. 
10 cents per pair-—black and tan, in four lengths, 
At all shoe and dry goods stores, and haber- 
dashers. Every pair of the genuine 
“N F 10” are ina sealed box and 
have “NF10” stamped onthe i 
tips —your protection ee 
agaiust imita- — en 
tious, - ? ae 




















er hasn’t “N F 10” 
we'll send them on re- 
ceipt of price, Write us any- 
way for illustrated booklet which 
shows our complete line of shoe lices. 
Nufashond Shoe Lace Co. 

Dept. E, Reading, Pa. 





Your best negatives 
deserve, and your 


poorer negatives 


need:— 


VELOX 


It’s the only paper that is made 

with sole reference to the require- 

ments of the amateur negative. 
Lf your developer and finisher doesn't use 


Velox, write us; we will teli you of one 
who does. f . 


NEPERA DIVISION, 
Eastman Kodak Co., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








A New and Better 
Kind of Tiling 

| eas ey ae 

Tiling—but wears much 


better, lasts much longer 
agin only costs about one- Y 


a The Ldcal Wall Covering for Kia 14 


_ 


Secs 


TILING 


Fire-, Wear-, Water-, and Germ-proof. Never 

cracks, breaks or falls, and can be used over wood, 
plaster, brick, or concrete, etc. 

( Made. of highest grade Bessemer steel. The 
Tiling” effect is stamped in deep and 

clear. Different Sizes and Patterns for 

different Purposes and Tastes. Sold by 

Plumbing and Hardware Dealers; who 

also Erect. 

Write for Catalog and name of Nocodo 


agent in your town. If interested in 
etal Ceilings, write for Ceil- 


= 


K EO 
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ing Catalog. 
Northrop, Coburn & 
Established 1884 
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ma 85 Cherry St., New York, U.S. A. 
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| Having survived that, the Pole had no terrors for 


The Arctic Taximeter.—If an Eskimo will 
travel thirty miles for one gum drop—” 

“Well?” 

‘Let Cook tell us how many gum drops he had in 
outfit. Then we can easily figure out if he 
reached the pole."’—Los Angeles Express. 


Fsterbrook 
Steel Pens 


The standard 
of the world 





How I Found the Pole 
A Challenge to the World 


In the summer of 1908, accompanied only by my 
mother-in-law, I started out in search of the Pole. 
I thought it best at this time not to make any pre- 
mature announcement of my intentions, as my 
mother-in-law was not feeling well and I was afraid 
that the notoriety might unnerve her. 

We passed the winter in Greenland, where my 
mother-in-law knitted me some worsted neckties 
and a pair of sealskin suspenders. In the dead of 
winter we started North. 

We both felt very confident of winning, as we had 
| been practising every winter for years by going 
sleighing in an old-fashioned New England sleigh. 


Be 


sure to 


get 
Esterbrook’s 


Fine, medium and 
broad points. 


At all stationers. 





us. 


On the 31st we reached the Pole. The journey up 


Ifyour deal- | Was rather tiresome, as my mother-in-law insisted on The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 


26 John Street, New York 


| waking me up at four o’clock every morning and | 
Works. Camden, N. J. 


reading family prayers. 
She is there now.—Lifje. 











A Happy 
Marriage 


Depends 
largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
eeeigesy of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources, 


Sexology 


by William H. Walling, 4.M., M.D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Hav 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should atica: 
Knowledge a Father Should Have 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
mi $2.00, p 
Write for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions ’* and Table of Contents, 


Puritan Pub. Co., 713 Perry Bidg., Phila., Pa. 


Who’s Who? 










Who took the Pole? 

“T,” said Cook, 

“‘ As you'll see in my book, 
I took the Pole!” 





Who got there first? 

“T,”’ said Peary, 

In answer to the query, 
“I got there first.” 
‘*We’re from Missouri,” 

The people say 


In their little way, 


““We’re from Missouri.’ — Judge, 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 





All in one volume. 





September 25.—Four French officers are killed by 
the bursting of the dirigible balloon République 


near Moulins. 











September 26.—Spanish troops defeat the Moors 
near Seluan, a balloon being used to direct the 
operations. 


Travel 














Sages. 28.—Aeroplane flights are made at Ber- 
lin by Rougier, Blériot and Latham. 





An ideal health resort, espe- 
cially attractive during the 
fall and winter months. Now 
well equipped with first-class 


Excelsior 
Springs, 


September 29.—Floods in southern Wales cause 
heavy loss. 


September 30.—Orville Wright ascends 700 feet in 


hot 
his aeroplane at Potsdam. oetsior Springs ts not a 


Monte Carlo, and no gambling 





is allowe 
Domestic he mineral waters here 
Missouri. supply an invaluable reme- 
September 25.—The Hudson-Fulton celebration dial agent for Diabetes, 





Bright’s Disease, Lumbago, 
and all forms of Rheumatism and Uric Diseases, 
nsomnia and Hysteria. 


opens at New York with a naval parade on the 
udson River. 


An electric disturbance attributed to the aurora Excelsior Springs is 465 miles Southwest of Chicago 
; : d 33 mil ortheast of K Cit he Chi 
borealis cripples the telephone and telegraph Silwouhes oe ee faikeey, Note eae u on tae po oe 


service for several hours throughout New 


peras Eng- 
land and the vicinity of New York. 


ited, leaving Chicago at 6 
ngs for breakfast the next 


kfast served on the train. 


by the famous Southwest Limi 
-M. daily, reaching the Spr’ 
morning. Dinner and brea! 
Descriptive booklet free. 
F. A. Miller, General Passenger Agent, Chieago 
G. A. Blair, General Eastern Agt., 381 Broadway, N. Y. City 





September 26.—President Taft preaches before a 
—— = — in the Mormon Temple in Salt 
eC 








September 27.—President Taft goes down into a 


Montana copper mine, 1,200 feet below the sur- 

ace. NORF OLK the Atin Atetroard to Capital en 
the Atlantic Seaboard to Capital for 
ay arr ag ~In a speech ” Spokane, ge Pres VIRGINIA Investment, and_to Home Sashers 
ent takes a stand in support of the Roosevel for Residence. For Equable Climate, Transpor- 
Persea OOhey tation Advantages, or Locations for henctoctar- 
ing Plants, it has no Superior in this Country. A 
Handsome Booklet setting forth the Above has 
just been issued, and will be mailed free on appli- 

cation to 


The industrial Commission of the City of Norfolk, Virginia. 


The GLORIOUS ORIENT 


Leisurel: travel, personal escort 


Small party, exclusive arrangements 


RAYMOND @ WHITCOMB CO. 








September 29.—Wilbur Wright makes three short 
aeroplane flights over Governor’s Island and New 
York harbor; Glenn H. Curtiss also makes a 


flight. 


Two dirigible balloons are damaged in an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to fly from New York to Albany. 


September 30.—President Taft, speaking at the 
eattle Exposition, strongly advocates a ship 
subsidy. 

Foreign and American troops and sailors take part 
in a parade in New York as part of the Hudson- 
Fulton celebration. 

The New York City Democratic Convention nom- 


inates Justice W. J. Gaynor for Mayor. 
































w York 
The ocean-steamship record between Queenstown | }} Other tours to ben Pa Feat 2 + Boston WRITE 
and New York is lowered by the Mauretania by oman oe racy Chestnut St., BOOKEET 
“ hs mine her time being 4 days, 10 hours, and \ pe | 522 Smithfield St., Pitts, 
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Try It On 
WELSH RAREBIT 


It is made digestible and 
palatable with 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
Soups, Fish, Steaks, Roast 
Meatsand many otherdishes 
are improved by its use. 
Beware of Imitations. 

Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. Y. 





THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY] 
CHAIR 


In this column, to decide 
correct use of words, the Fun 


nee, concerning the 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


Wagnalis Standard 





tS" Inquirers desiring prompt answers will be ac- 
commodated on prepaying postage. 


“T. H.,’’ Hoboken, N. J. —“ Which of the two fol- 
lowing ont is correct: ‘I should like to be he,’ or 
‘I should like to be him’?”’ 


Bullions’ ‘‘ English Grammar ’”’ states the follow- 
ing: “‘A verb in the infinitive may be the object of 
another verb; verbs which take the infinitive as their 
object are transitive verbs in the active voice; and 
the infinitive, either alone, or modified by other words, 
ts equivalent to the objective case."’ This being the 
case, “‘him”’’ would be the proper word to use, as 
“to be him” is the object of the transitive verb 
should like. The sentence should therefore read, 

I should like to be him.” 

a5 Fae yey ay " Jersey City, N. J.—‘I can not find 


the word ‘jacks’ in, your dictionary. Please give 
me a definition of it. 


The word “jacks” is an abbreviation of “‘jack- 
stones,’ which are little stones or knobbed metal 
pieces used in achild’s game. There is another game 
called ‘‘jackstraws,”’ also sometimes spoken of as 
‘*jacks.’’ Both of these are defined by the STANDARD 
DICTIONARY on page 958. 

“W. M. B..,’ ’ Bridgeport, Conn.—"‘ Please state the 
meaning of the word ‘ pantechnethica.’ 

The correct spelling of this word is pantechnetheca, 








and it is pronounced pan-tech’’ne-the’ca. This is a 
variant spelling of the word pantechnicon, meaning 





bree”, mend allleaksin all utensils “tin 
pper,graniteware, hot water 
Py te. Now solder, cementor rivet, Any one 
can use them; fit any surface; two million 
inuse, Send for sample pkg. 10c. Complete 
assorted sizes, 25c gents wanted. 
ette Mfg. Co., Boe isl terdam, N.Y. 


a general depot for the exhibition and sale of all kinds 
of pemeneapoisisi articles. 


Sas Crosby. ND. —(2) “Ie it correct to say 
“among the wood’ when the meaning is ‘among the 
trees of the wood, or forest’? (2) Is there any au- 
thority for the use of the word ‘swell’ in the phrase 
‘swell society ’?” 
It would be incorrect to use the expression “ among 
the woods,’ as among always implies some direct re- 


lation, as of companionship, union, similarity, etc. 















=. Mount Beautiful Birds 
Se Bo e Taxidermist, Mount your own tro- 
8 phies,suchasbirdsandanimals, Deco- 


rate your homeor make money mount- 
ing for others. Bo xenon tote ha nd- 


ceaihen * beak cca Foarantecd ot 


notuition. Pook How to 


Birds & Animals’’sent free. Write today. N.W. 
WM Seh. of Taxidermy , 4037 Elw: Elwood Bdg. Omaha, Neb 


That which is amid is thought of as separate from 
the things which surround it. 
correct to say, 


Hence it would be 
“‘Amid the wood.” 

(2) ‘‘Swell” in the sense which you mention is 
stigmatized by the STANDARD DICTIONARY as slang, 
and it does not, therefore, receive the sanction of 
good usage. 
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¥ 


LAIMA 


FIVE CENTS 


THE OUNCE 
AND IN 
5*. 10° 


THAT DAINTY 
MINT COVERED 
CANDY 
COATED 
CHEWING 

GUM 


SANKAR 
PODIDAS | 
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Chiclets 


REALLY 
DELIGHTFUL 


* 
© OC ODE OTE OO 
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g 
% 
ty 
7, 
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" 
y 

i 


20020 30095 22D ODODOOSE™ 


Just Right After Dinner 
Try Them! "you cans buy 


Chiclets in your 
neighborhood send us ten cents fora 


sample packet, Any jobber will sup- 

ply storekeepers with Chiclets. 
FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY, Inc. 

cn U. S-A., and Focpean Connie 





box of delicious 


‘EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


SENT FREE 


Just to let you prove to yourself and every 
member of your family how much better 
Educator Crackers are than the kinds you 
usually get, we will send you an assorted box 
containing a variety of the best liked kinds. 
Please send your name and address and your 
grocer’s name, too, if convenient. 
The Name EDUCATOR is on every Educator Cracker 


After you have tried them, ask your grocer for 
Educator Crackers. If he hasn’t them, and won’t 


get them for you, we’ll supply you direct. 
Johnson Educator Food Co, : 


Z 


WSS SSS 


WN 


WSS 


226 Tremont Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Yj ) 


a : 
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DELICIOUS 
APPETIZING 


SATISFYING 


MADE only from selected 
tomatoes, picked at their 


prime and cooked ever so lightly 
to hold the natural flavor, com- 
bined wath purest spices—in kit- 


chens of spotless cleanliness. 


The kind that keeps 


after it is opened 
Not artificially colored. 
Not artificially flavored. 
Not loaded with acetic acid. 
Contains only those ingredients. 
Recognized and Endorsed by the 
U. S. Government 


Not only our ketchup but all our products—soups, 
canned fruits, vegetables and meats, jams, jellies, pre- 
serves, etc.,—are pure and unadulterated and the acknow!- 
edged standard of quality and delicious flavor. 














Insist upon goods 
bearing our name 
CURTICE BROTHERS 
COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Write today for 
our free booklet, 
“ORIGINAL 
MENUS,” 
telling what to have 


Ser breakfast, lun- 
cheon or dinner. 





7? 
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Travel and Resort Directory 








Travel and Resort Directory 














CLARK’S CRUISE OF THE “ CLEVELAND” 


18,000 tons, brand new 
perbly 


Rouno rw wortD 


Safety, Comfort, Haximum Convenience 


One Steamer for the Entire Cruise 


With elevator, grill reom, 
deek swimmi: 


FROM NEW YORK, OCTOBER 16, 1909 
nearly four months, coting only 9650 and up, 
including all necessary 3 Princely traveling 
in balmy climates. Entertninments, lectures, card 
parties, and chaperonage for ladies. 


SPECIAL FEATURES :—Madeira, Egypt, 
India, Ceylon, Burma, Java, Borneo, il: 
ippines, hina, Japan. An unusual chance 
to visit unusually attractive places. 

Siete element 
CLARK’S (2th Annual CRUISE 


Feb. 5 to April 19 


O THE ORIENT 


By S. S. Grosser Kurfuerst 
Seventy-three days, including 24 days in Egypt and 


= Holy Land (with side trip to Khartoum) costing | , 


iy $400 and up, including shore excursions. 
sreciaL FEATURES Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, 
Algiers, Malte, Sramaianabe Athens, Rome, the 
Riviera, etc. Tickets good to stop over in Europe, 
to include Passion Play, etc. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bidg., New York 


EUROPE $250: 


PASSION PLAY 
BOSTON 





THE TEMPLE TOURS 
14-Z BEACON STREET, 





OCTOBER 23 
NOVEMBER 6: 
ECEMBER 4 


EUROPE 
ASSION 
LAY } 


ROUND 
WORLD 


JAPAN 
SOUTH AMERICA 
THE COLLVER TOURS CO 
424 BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON 











prnaarnne 
HUDSON RIVER 
DAY LINE 


Great swift observation steamers of 
steel and glass. 
“Robert Fulton” 
** Hendrick Hudson ’’ and ‘‘Albany’’ 
Leave Desbrosses St., N.Y., 8:40 A. M. 
Southbound, leave Albany, 8:30 A. M. 


Sundays excepted. 
1 Offices, Desb St. Pier 























EUROPE 


You will go SOMETIME, vhs not in 

1910, with the added attraction of the 

PASSION PLAY. Send for booklet. 
MARSTERS FOREIGN TOU 








RS 
298 Washington St. 81 West Thirtieth St. 
Rosten ew Yor! 


ma EUROPETES2 


ATIONAL TOURS-PREPARATORY READING 


THE BOSTON TRAVEL SOCIETY 
___206 BERKLEY BLOG. BOSTON 











EUROPE IN I910 


aye Play, All Switzerland, Healy France, 

‘he Rhine, Holl land, Gt. Britain, Belgium. 
Small, select parties, inclusive terms, comprehensive 
itineraries, We want you withus, Circulars Free. 
La France Tours, Bridgeport, Conn. 


The poses Play 1910 
Next year Europe has an interest which 
comes only once in ten years. All our plans 
include Gberamamersea: Our a 
are ready. Send for them, Ask also for 








about the Passion Play. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Place, Boston. Mass. 


EGYPT, PALESTINE, SvReErT, 
GREECE, OBKRAMMERGAU. 
Eleventh mn. Large =a of tours 

sailing at different dates. 
rite for full laformetion. 


H.W. DUNNIN o. 
102 Congregational House, BOSTON, MASS. 











to Europe or in America 


FREE TRIP will be given at any time 


n organizer of a party of eight. Address 





pascocw’s TOURS 1137 Dean S8t., Brooklyn 


THE BOYD TOURS 
BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
bt standard for travel. Mediterranean 
cruise Jan. 8th. Round the World, Jan. 15th. 


ORIENTAL TOURS 


ny de Luxe 
pt, = rk 

pecial Fall Oriental Tour hanes ‘No. 
vem Po. 
QOook’s luxurious 


r 
TH NILE Nile Steamers 


leave Oairo four times a Mw: di 
uring f the 


ae Cnet for ee an 
ous Dahabeahecna vate steam: 
AMERICA Geen 


etc. 
ers for charter. a teed | 
Tour leaves November 20. 


EUROPE Svyientet:: 


ing the Mediterranean, Ital 
Paris, London, etc. stl ch a 
Se a OFrFic 

nm sappolni 
AGENTS for the Pasion Ploy oe BICTAL iL 
mergau. Many tours and every facility 1 for 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York (4 Offices), Boston, Philadelphia 
Chicago, Montreal Toro! : 
cisco, and 1: 40 Offices A ee re 
Cook’s Traveler’s Cheques 

Good Al) Over the World. 


th, 





Are 





pt and Palestine... 
ne tish Isles Tour 
Oberammergau Special. o 
Berlin-Athens-Rome-London 
S. H. LONGLEY, 314 Main St., Worcester, Mass 





UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
— half-tone reproductions of 
e World’s Masterpieces of Art. 
a cent each or 80 cents per 
hundred. Send two-cent stamp 
for catalogue. Bureau of Univ. 





Travel, 19 Trinity Pl., Boston. 











Classified Columns 








Classified Columns 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


TO MINISTERS AND OTHERS.—I have 
stopped the manufacture of Richards’ 
Remedy for sore throat and loss of voice, 
on account of the death of my wife, who 
was my manager, and on account of old 
age. I wish to sell the posipe to the Minis- 
ters, singers, and others who have used or 
heard of my Throat remedy, or any person 
who wishes to engage in its manufacture. 
lam willing 4 sell it to many persons ata 
very small cos 

Full mek a of this rare chance to 
get this wonderful recipe can be obtained 


by addressing + LIAM RICHARDS, 
Mayburg, Forest Oo., Pa. 
Enclose two 1 cent scamps. 


AGENTS WANZED—Vacaum Cieene., 
Live, Hustling, Energetic A sell 

hurman Portable Electric an AW, Baas 
Vacuum Cleaner for Bowen, 3 Stores, Hotels, 
Office Buildings, Schools, etc. Clean-cut 
business with big profits. Write to-day. 
Genera! Comp Air & Vacuum Mach’y 
Co.,519 N. Taylor Ave., Dept.O, St. Louis, Mo. 


BUILD A $5,000 BUSINESS in two years, 
Let us start you in the collection business, 
No capital needed; big field. We teach se- 
crete of collecting money; refer business to 
you. Write today for free pointers and new 
pan AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 

State Detroit, Michigan. 














PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


PRs ol a See or es ie parent 
ti aten 
abil “ GUIDE SOOR an and Sw TO 
VENT 'T, with valuable List of Scaskine 
Wonved sent free. ONE MILLION DOL- 
LARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for 
- Seat secu by us ce ag 
free in "s Progress: e 
Evans Wilkens & Oo.. 849 “F. ad "Washington. 


PATENTS that PROTECT. Our three 
books for Inventors mailed on receipt of 
six cents stamps. 

A. B. LACEY 


Dept. 63, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869. 











PATENTS promptly obtained or no fee. 
Best rates, references and results. Free 
Searches. D. SWIFT & CO, 
Washington D. ©. 





PATENTS that PAY. 2 Books free: *‘What 
and How to Invent—Proof of Fortunes in 
ee hee and 61-p. Guide. Special offer, 

. Vrooman, 806 F St., Washington. D. C 


FOR THE HOME 





HELP WANTED 


HORSES, CARRIAGES, ETC. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 





SED CRE ey Re OWN AC. 
COUNT OF 8S AFRICAN TRIP will DD pp. 
pear Saddabaske in Scribner's M 
commencing with the OCTOBER NUM. 
BER. xtraordinary tomate ad for get- 
par subscriptions. Thousands orders 
he plored! AGee TS ARE WANTED 
TN EV. NIN AMERICA. Here 
is an opportunity to make money. Act at 
once. For full particulars as to liberal cash 
commissions, extra prizes, agent's outfit 
and sample copies, a dress Desk 4. Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine, 15 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


FOR SALE—FINE SADDLE GELDING, 
with the following qualitications: Perfect 
monneee ree isposition—five gaits— 
trots a 2:50 clip. Can walk six miles an 
hour. Entered at nine horse shows, won 
yellow. In the last thirty days has won 
two blu 

Guaranteed sound of wind and limb. 
Seven wee old, tag hands high, weight 

> a riding standpoint, 
the thy: non t exist that can outelass 
him. Has the style of a peacoc' 
operand secermnen, 2 Po at it, Re He is one of 





SCHUOL OF APPLIED ART, T-401, Fine 
Arts Bidg., Battle Creek, Michigan, pre- 
pares students to make art @ means 
of money-making and an accomplishment. 
The very best corres ~~ ence school of 
art. ‘09 ‘‘Year Book” 





WANTED—RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS, 
Post-office Carriers—Clerks. $1,000 yearly. 
perms everywhere November 17th. 

appointments during 1910. Pre ara- 
Franklin Tustifats, Dept. 59, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





AGENTs—Portraits, 
Pictures, lo, Stereoscop 

Days’ Credit. Gampies and 
Consolidated. Portrait, Dept. 40a, 
Adams 8t., Chicago. 


Se. Fe 150, Sheet 
ows, lc. 30 

ree. 
027 W. 





LEARN to write odvertiooments by Mail, 
You can Teor earn $25 to $1 r week, 
a for FREE tus. rad vis Co. 
t. 31 Page I uilding Chicago. 


ENGRAVING 


OATALOGUE and ADVERTISEMENT 
Enews ers in one or more colors. Designers 
an poerncors, Submit t copy, ane and write 
for L. D. samples. MAN- 

G, 587 Ch t Shoot. Phil sel 








ave ever seen. 

Reason for pe have sold my stable, 
and have no mace to —= him. If you 
don’t appreciate don’t an- 
swer this Savertloeahenh. For f further par- 
tio ulars address. 

Room 1231, 153 La Salle St., Chicago, Tl). 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


A free aoa pee sone of BONDS AND MORT- 
GAG 98 Jackson vd., 
Chicago, will fell os nd PR a the superior 
merits of real estate m: for invest- 
ment. bad net 5 to i 

Absolutely safe, steadily increasing in 
Ee. Not a y trusts or panics. 

tter than savings banks. Investigate. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


NEVER BEFORE OFFERED: Rebuilt Un- 

derwoods, Olivers, Remingtons, others, 

to $38; worth double; sent anywhere low- 

ing srl trial 3 me limited, write quick. Old 
). CONSOLIDATED TYPE- 

jonny aadas, 245 Broadway, N. Y, 








rom up. 











Remington, $1200; Smit Fveaklin, $10.08 
mington, ot. remier, ; 
qivee. 29.00. YY: arantee. Harlem 
Typewriter Exch m At 217 W.125th St.N.Y. 


nine ribbons, five blue, three red, and one | Ex 





ENLARGEMENTS for Den Decorations. 
ag a 8 in. x 10 in. enlargements for 
7 ith order. Expert Developing, Print- 
ing and Ealerging. Be Fegaier rice list 2c 
stamp. STON, 
pert Photo Finishinee st oe SR Pa. 


FOR CHILDREN 


MENTALLY DEFICIENT CHILDREN 
OSBORNE HALL offers ideal care and 
training. Strictly select. 30 years’ experi- 
ence. Admissions at any jim, rf for any 

riod—for life if desired. 
ress, DR. ANTRIM EDGAR ‘os SBORNE, 
Santa Olara, California. 


GENEALOGY 
om Catal ibe gen, beautifully ih 
new ie. a \- 
trated. ce 15 cout Hesparek ‘and Hing 
lishi: FRANK ALLABEN GENEALOGICAL 
Co., 3 West 42d Street, New York. 


. e 
Setters and Pointers 
Ready to take with you on your fall hunt. 
Now ie the snd hills of Nebraska where 
prairie chicken and grouse are being shot 
over nooo pointsdaily, Nothing but best 


i . Puppies also. Write for list, 
A. Pixley, 60. and Casa St., Omaha, Neb. 


BOSTON TERRIERS 
Bitches, young males and apples tc forsale 


at reasonable prices. Baye 
wood Heights, Staten Island, New "York. 


P OCKET BEAGLE — Ficid i Trial 


Champion Dungannon Olyde. ‘“‘Dungannon 
Kennels,” Howadeville, irginia. 












































LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


[ésemnry Assistance in in pre reparing Speeches, 
Lectures, Orations, Debates, Essays, _— 
yirsees , General Research. 
Arranged. Accurate and Scholarl 
lations. Re egar and Disposal of Manu- 
scripts. kiet Free. Authors’ Revision 
Bureau, 58 Morningside Ave., New York. 








AUTHORS SEEKING A PUBLISHER 
Should communicate ma the Cochrane 
Pablishing Come ats # 051 Tribune Build- 
ing, New York City 





A SAMPLE OF PAGE FENCE FREE! 

’ Send for an actual sample of the famous 
Page Woven Wire Fence. See the Page 
Wire—the strongest fence wire in exist- 
ence! See the wonderful Page Knot—the 
knot that can’t ~— i) a Get a Free copy of 
the Comes os mee, explaining its 
ony. ot y durabiliey, ¢h elasticity and_econ- 


Wi 
Wako Poros Goo Box Zil F Adrisn, Mioh- 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 


Literary advice and criticisms. Corrections 
and complete revisions of MSS. Book 
MSS. at special rates. 

Research, New Albany, In 





WE ASSIST in saggy » addresses, lectures, 
ceaprens. deba' rs; criticise, 





revise, sell MB, AUTHORS AGENOY, 19 
E. 12st Street, New ¥ 


ie A, Bureau of 





Real Esta 
1910, at the old rate o 


mentioned departments will be 


increase at the old rate. 








You ay advertise in the Classified, Travel and Resort, and 
ae Tompereapets (column width 13 in.), until February 15th, 


75 Cents Per Agate Line Flat 
provided we receive your order before October 15th, 1909. 
On all orders received after October 15th, the rate in the above 


90 Cents Per Agate Line Flat 
based on a circulation of 220,000 copies. 


If we have not yet received your order, get it in before October 
15th and secure the privilege of four months of great new circulation 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 














